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NOT APPRECIATED. 


Tue last sad rites were over. She had fallen 
by the way, ere life’s meridian was reached, 
and left husband and children to a sorrow that 
mocks for a time at consolation. Seven years 
she had been a wife—six years a mother—and 
now, a lonely-hearted man and three little mo- 
therless ones were left in the dwelling where 
the sunshine of her loving presence would never 
again appear. 

Mr. Newcomb was a sadder man, now, than 
when he followed, grieving, the palled coffin to 
its final resting place. And there were reasons 
why his heart should feel a deeper depression. 
A few friends and neighbors had returned with 
him from the place of graves, and they had 
lingered for a short time in the desolate rooms, 
speaking together in mufiled tones of the de- 
parted, and of those she had left behind her. 
Two women talked in this wise; and it so 
happened that Mr. Newcomb heard every word. 
They thought him in one of the upper cham- 
bers, but he was sitting in an adjoining room, 
and their voices came in through an open 
window, and smote his ears with intolerable 
pain. 

‘¢ Poor Alice !’’ said one. ‘It is a blessed re- 
lease to her.’? 


‘*But a dreadful loss to her children,’’ was ; 


answered. ‘Dear little babies! My heart 
aches for them. And I pity Mr. Newcomb, 
also. It is a great loss, though he never did 
rightly appreciate her, poor thing !’’ 

“T can’t get up much sympathy for him,”’ 
said the other, ‘‘ and it isn’t much use to try. 
His wife was not appreciated, as you say. He 
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did not understand her disposition, nor give 
her credit for the virtues she possessed. She 
was faithful and loving, but sensitive—so 
sensitive that the lightest word of unkindness 
was felt as a painful stroke.” 

“And that reminds me,’ said the neighbor, 
‘of one of the bad habits he indulged in, of 
bantering her in company, and showing off her 
little faults or peculiarities. I have been so 
provoked with him that I could with difficulty 
keep my tongue from reproach.’ 

‘*She was plain; and I think that annoyed 
him, sometimes.”’ 

‘Plain! The beauty of her pure spirit was 
ever shining through her face, and if his eyes 
were not clear enough to see it, he was unwor- 
thy of her.’’ 

‘*She was not as bright as some other wo- 
men; and it always struck me that he indulged 
in depreciating contrasts.’’ 

‘*She was good, true, faithful, loving,’? was 
answered, ‘‘and these are better qualities in a 
wife than mere brilliancy. Do you remember 
that evening at Mrs. Bolton’s, about a year 
ago ?”? 

“Very well.’’ 

‘* She was there, you know.” 

‘*Yes. I recollect it.’ 

‘*He flirted with pretty Miss Gardner, who 
has only her face to recommend her.’’ 

“‘T remember. It lowered him in my good 
opinion. I don’t like to see married men too 
particular in their attentions to showy young 
girls.” 

“Nor I. 





Well, I happened to catch the ex- 
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pression of Mrs. Newcomb’s face when her 
husband was standing at the piano, turning 
the music while Miss Gardner sung. She was 
looking at him. Oh, it was inexpressibly sad ! 
A little while afterwards I turned again to the 
place where she had been sitting all alone ; but 
she was not there. ‘What ails Mrs. New- 
comb ?’ I heard a lady ask some minutes later. 
‘Dear knows!’ was the almost pettish reply. 
‘She’s gone off up stairs to have a cry all to 
herself—something’s gone wrong, I suppose. 
She’s a hard body to get on with. I pity her 
husband.’ J pitied her, poor child! for I could 
understand her heart.’’ 

‘He went a great deal into company without 
his wife.’’ 

‘Yes! and if you asked for her, there was 
always an air, or tone, or expression in his 
face, that made you feel as if he did not regard 
her as of much consequence. ‘Where is Mrs. 
Newcomb?’ you would inquire. ‘She doesn’t 
go out,’ or, ‘she’s a queer little home body,’ or 
‘the baby’s sick,’ or, ‘she doesn’t enjoy 
company.’ These were the reasons he would 
give. It has been on my lip a dozen times to 
answer, ‘Why don’t you stay at home and 
keep her company ?’? And I wish now that I 
had. It might have quickened in him a per- 
ception of duty, and caused a few more rays of 
light to fall on her not always sunny path- 
way.”’ 

Mr. Newcomb heard no more. But wasn’t 
that enough to give him the heart-ache for 
years’? No, he had not appreciated his wife, 
now lost to him forever. She was neither a 
brilliant nor a handsome woman ; but, true as 
steel to duty. Love for her husband was a 
passion that involved all the elements of her 
life. But the delicacy of her perceptions too 
soon revealed the sad truth that for some 
cause she had failed to win from her husband 
a love in any degree answering to her own. 
This so shadowed her feelings that she often 
appeared unamiable in his eyes, when she was 
only in strife with hidden anguish. Gradually 
he grew indifferent, and simply because he did 
not understand her. He imagined her incapa- 
ble of deep affection, when every chord in 
her soul was thrilling in too painful sensibility. 

And so the darkening years went on, and 
the fevered pulses began to take a slower beat. 
Mr. Newcomb grew more and more indifferent 
to his nervous, and at times fretfal, but daily 
fading wife. Others saw that her days were 
numbered; but he did not take the alarm. 
‘¢Mrs. Newcomb looks very thin and feeble,” 
temarked a friend. ‘‘She isn’t quite so strong 





as she was, but she’s tough,” replied the hus- 
band. Tough! At the very moment her over. 
stretched heart-strings were beginning to yield! 
And he was in robust health—ruddy-faced, 
clear-eyed, round-limbed, and with every 
muscle in full vigor. He could not sympa- 
thize with the feeble woman moving about his 
house like a shadow, nor comprehend how he 
was daily extinguishing a life that looked vain- 
ly to him for the food upon which it could 
alone exist. 

‘Tough !’’ If she did linger on for a time, 
it was pitying love for her babes that kept her 
alive, gave strength to her feeble limbs, and 
endurance to her sinking heart. And as she 
became weaker, he seemed rather to recede, 
than draw near—to grow cold towards her, 
instead of tender and compassionate. And so 
her day went down in clouds and rain, 

No, she had not been appreciated. Mr. 
Newcomb was a good sort of a man, taking the 
general acceptation of the words—a pleasant 
neighbor, an agreeable friend, an honest citi- 
zen; but he had not proved a good husband 
to the woman he had taken to be his wife, 
simply because he had not rightly compre- 
hended her quality, nor reached her conscious- 
ness. She was of finer spiritual texture than 
he had imagined, and died because she could 
not live in the earth-laden atmosphere he com- 
pelled ‘her to breathe. 

“Not appreciated.’? There are Mrs. New- 
combs all around us. Their pale faces haunt 
us at every turn; their mournful funerals 
shadow our streets; their orphaned babes sit 
weeping for love in many a lonely dwelling. 
And the ruddy-faced Mr. Newcombs—smiling, 
affable, ‘‘such good company,’’ favorites at 
every feast—are around us also. We send a 
word of truth to their hearts; may its passage 
be sure and quick, like the passage of an 
arrow. T. 8. As 





Tue YEARS.—They do not go from us, but we 
go from them, stepping from the old into the 
new, and always leaving behind us some bag- 
gage, no longer serviceable on the march. Some 
keep our childhood, some our youth, and all 
have something of ours which they will give 
up for neither bribe nor prayer—the opinions 
cast away, the hopes that went with us no 
further, the cares that have had successors, 
and the follies outgrown to be reviewed by 
memory, and called up for evidence some 
day. 
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TIRED!” 


A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 


(Concluded.) 


‘You look happy, so much happier than 
you used to, Reta; and I never hear you say 
now-a-days that life is a burden, and that you 
are tired with this great effort of living,”’ said 
Celia, pulling back Reta’s chair, for she stood 
behind it, and passing her hand caressingly 
over the thin, fair cheeks. 

Reta looked up and smiled; and her smile 
was like that of few living women. 

“Yes, Celia, darling, I am happier, and I 
am never tired now, for the children engross 
me when my writing and books do not; and 
so, being always occupied, I haven’t time to 
think of myself. I see now, too, what a mis- 
take I had made, and it is one which most 
writers are apt to fall into. I thought this 
‘writing’ would be sufficient to occupy and 
satisfy me. But it was a great error; and 
just because my life was so far introversed, 
and ideal, I needed the outward life to counter- 
act this tendency. So long as we are in the 
world, we must be of it; God never intended 
&man or woman to be a mere scholar, or 
poet; and he or she who is only such, must 
be in an unhealthy, abnormal mental state. 
Do you not see, Celia ?”’ 

“T see, Reta. But it seems to me this ‘in- 
troverted state’ is the tendency of many of 
your poets and dreamers. You do not culti- 
vate your faculties of observation and percep- 
tion enough. You are not apt to have large 
social tastes, and therefore live too much in 
the ideal, too little in the actual world.”’ 

“There comes out your strong common 
sense, Celia,’? laughed Reta. ‘Every word 
which you have spoken is unadulterated truth. 
And there is a higher ground still ; that which 
Aunt Priscilla took; that we ought to live for 
others when our own happiness fails us. I 
have been doing this, and lo! Ihave found my 
own |” 

“And thereon I congratulate you most cor- 
dially, Reta,’’ laughed Celia, as she kissed the 
upraised forehead of her friend; and so the two 
girls parted, just as the March twilight was 
dropping duskily over the city. 

Two months later Reta English sat in her 
own room, in the very chair where Celia had 
softly kissed her ‘‘ good-bye.”’ 

It was a very fair afternoon, for the pulses 

















of the earth were bounding with the new joy 
and strength of Spring. Even the city air had 
something of the spiciness of wood hollows 
and pine forests; and it came very softly 
through the windows, and the lace curtains, to 
the flushed forehead of Reta English. 

She had leaned on one hand, as she sat 
there bending over her writing-desk, for she 
was just finishing the last page of a story, and 
the sunshine, that soft, delicious May sunshine, 
lay like a smile and a sentiment all about her. 

Suddenly the door-bell rang loud, almost 
furiously. It would have startled her if she 
had not been so much absorbed in the conclu- 
sion of her story. There was a great stir, and 
the noise of several feet in the hall below, 
neither of which were observed by the preoccu- 
pied authoress. 

Suddenly Biddy put her face inside the door, 
without knocking; ‘‘Miss Reta,’’ she com- 
menced, ‘‘ won’t you come straight down stairs ; 
for e 

“One moment ;” Reta did not lift her head, 
she simply waved her hand, and it was a move- 
ment that silenced Biddy, though her face was 
very white, and she was evidently laboring 
under great agitation. 

‘*Now, what is it??? asked Reta, after she 
had written the last line of her story, which 
had occupied two minutes, perhaps. 

‘““Why, you see, Miss Reta, your uncle 
fell in the street, and they’ve brought him 
home, ——’’ 

There was a low shriek, and Reta sprang 
past Biddy, and rushed down stairs into her 
aunt’s room. 

All was confusion there. Mr. Curtis lay on 
the bed, and his face was like the face of the 
dead. His wife stood by him, completely over- 
whelmed with grief, and the servants were 
running to and fro, in that fright and confu- 
sion which always follows the sudden percep- 
tion of a great calamity, where there are all to 
do, and none to direct. 

At the first sight of her uncle, Reta stag- 
gered against the door, and her face was almost 
the hue of his own; for her nervous organiza- 
tion was never strong, and this blow was so 
very sudden, and a severe one. 

But in a few moments her soul rose to the 
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occasion. She called to one of the men who and wisest_of business men,) and the failure 


had brought her uncle home, and asked him 
to explain, if he could, the cause of this 
calamity. 

He did so in a few words; and Reta found 
that her uncle had fallen in a fit, just as he 
was coming out of Wall street. 

Messengers had been despatched for physi- 
cians, and the man’s story was cut short by 
the arrival of these. 

Mr. Curtis’s attack proved to be apoplexy. 
The physicians spoke very cautiously of his 
recovery, though Reta herself did not for a 
moment despair of this. For the next two 
days the entire supervision of the household 
fell upon Reta, for her aunt was so far pros- 
trated by this sudden affliction that she could 
not leave the room. Reta conducted herself 
bravely through all this, directing servants, 
receiving the calls of friends, and pausing 
sometimes in her manifold duties for a hasty 
caress from Benny and Mary, who went about 
the house hand in hand, their large eyes 
filled with childish awe and wonder, while they 
whispered to each other. 

But this did not continue long. On the 
third day Mr. Curtis recovered partial con- 
sciousness, and recognized his family. He 
motioned to Reta to read him one of the psalms, 
those blessed balsams to the dying; he made 
a few signs, gave with lips and eyes a few 
loving farewells, and ——. ‘For man walketh 
in a vain shadow, and disquieteth himself in 
vain ; he heapeth up riches, and knoweth not 
‘who shall gather them.’ ” 

‘Not every dollar but that, Reta !’’ 

‘«Every dollar, Celia ;’? and for awhile there 
was silence betwixt those two. It was in the 
opening of September, and again they sat 
together in Celia’s chamber ; and this day was 
fairer even than that fair one on which Reta 
had finished her story, and her uncle had been 
brought home never to go out again. 

It was fairer, I say, because no Spring days 
can have the tenderness, and serenity, the tone, 
and glory of the Autumn. 

So those tender winds and that soft sunshine 
played with the hair of the girls as they sat 
together on the lounge; and Reta’s pale face 
looked still paler for her sable dress. 

“T can tell you how it all happened,”’ said 
Reta, at last, breaking the silence, and speak- 
ing rapidly, as though it wasa painful subject. 
‘ Uncle Timothy had become involved in some 
large and very unfortunate speculations, (you 
know how these manias will seize the oldest 








of those two large houses, one in Cincinnati, 
and the other in New Orleans, finished the 
matter. If he had lived he probably would have 
effected some compromise with his creditors ; 
but many of them are rapacious, unprincipled 
men, and we have been wronged out of what 
we have not lost.’’ 

‘Well, Reta, you of course will come and 
stay with us; Charlie and I had arranged it so 
soon after we were engaged; (with a little 
heightening of the blush that was always in 
the cheek of Celia Wright). But what will 
become of your aunt and the children ?”’ 

“Thank you, Celia. You will not think I 
am less sensible of your great kindness, 
because I say I must go with them.” 

‘* But where, Reta ?”’ 

“To our old home in Weybridge, darling; 
and to the old yellow brown house where the 
happiest hours of my life have been passed, 
and which you know dear Grandpa left me 
when he went away. 

“Then Aunt Martha owns a small house in 
the western part of the city, which rents fora 
thousand dollars, and this will support us very 
nicely at Weybridge, for I shall keep but one 
domestic, and I am sure we used to live on 
this sum. Then as to my own expenses, 
my writings will make me quite independent 
there. Aunt will, in accordance with my 
suggestion, retain enough of the furniture to 
supply our old new home, and we shall dis- 
pose of the rest.”’ 

‘* Now, Lucretia English,”’ said Celia, turn- 
ing round sharply upon her friend, ‘‘ you will 
dono such thing. Your aunt and the children 
had perhaps best go out there, and you can 
visit them occasionally ; but as for your going 
and burying yourself and your glorious talents 
in that out of the way New England village, I 
won’t hear of it for a moment. You want, 
you need the social and literary advantages of 
a city, and we want, and need your presence at 
our house; what’s more, we’ll have it.”’ 

Reta looked up and smiled in the face of her 
friend; and beautiful as her smile always had 
been, something of peace and serenity gave 
it a new element of beauty ; for within these 
last three months, Reta had ‘‘ walked much 
with God.” 

“No, with all your wisdom, you are mis- 
taken just now, Celia,’ she said. ‘‘I want to 
get back into the country again, and take its 
teachings into my heart once more. I want 
to go back now, while the forests are just 
putting on the glorious jewelry of Autumn, 
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and the earth and sky wear the tender glow 
and serenity which baptize, it seems to me, 
every hill and valley with something of the 
glory of Heaven, I want to drink the winds, 
heavy with all wood fragrances, and hear the 
songs of the robins in our old apple trees. 

‘Then, when I need the change and friction 
of city life, which will at least be every Winter, 
I shall come to you, Celia. But I have always 
felt half like an exotic here, for you know my 
quiet tastes, and my dislike of many of the 
conventionalisms cf city life; andit is no sacri- 
fice for me to go home again. If it were, 
however, I should make it, awhile, as Aunt and 
the children could not get along without me, 
at the first ; I have arranged everything; our 
old housekeeper, Rachel, will come back, and 
Aunt is really very much pleased with my 
plan, I did not think she would so readily 
resign all her old life and associations.” 

“TI think you are taking too great burdens 
upon you, Reta,’’ said Celia, in a softer tone, 
and there were tears in her eyes. 

‘God has given them to me, Celia, and shall 
not I accept them? The children have no 
friend in the world but myself, unless Uncle 
Phin, as they call him, should some time 
present himself; a circumstance which I do 
not in the least anticipate.” 

“Well, Reta,” subjoined Celia, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘perhaps you are right in this 
matter, and though it is so acute a disappoint- 
ment to me, I will not urge you any further. 
But of course you will not go till —— till after- 
ward? You know this occurs week after next, 
and you are to be my bridesmaid.” 

“‘T shall not go till afterwards, Celia.” 

Nearly fourteen months had passed. It was 
a bright, still, cold night, the last of the year. 
The earth was thickly sifted with frost, and 
the sky brilliantly illuminated with stars. 

In an old farm kitchen in Weybridge, the 
muslin curtain was suddenly thrown aside 
from the low window, and the face of a young 
girl looked out on the night. 

“How cold and still it is,” she said, looking 
off to the grey mountains ; and now you would 
have known the face of Reta English. Within 
all was bright and cheery. A birch-wood fire 
was plunging its long yellow tongues up the 


ample chimney, and throwing its ruddy light ; 


over the room, that large room, whose low 
ceiling and deep panels took you back at once 
to the days of our grandmothers. But there 
were some evidences of modern times and im- 
provements in the appointments of this old 
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farm kitchen. The carpet was dark ingrain, 
instead of being of domestic manufacture, and 
the chairs were of that light ornamental kind 
which you might expect to find in the back 
chambers of some elegant city residence. Then 
on the table stood a very handsome solar lamp, 
mingling its silvery rays with the golden ones 
of the birch fire. This had evidently been 
brought from some other room for the occa- 
sion. 

There were five occupants of the kitchen ; 
and it seemed as if no face could look sad in 
that cheerful room, and that warm, mellow 
light. 

Mrs. Curtis sat by the fireside, and though 
the lines had deepened a little in her face, it 
looked very matronly and pleasant as she sat 
there in her widow’s cap, and silk, while she 
watched Reta as she walked up and down the 
room, her fingers between the leaves of some 
new book, and sweet fancies warming her 
heart, if one might judge by the smiles that 
were loitering about her lips; and altogether 
the young authoress looked happier and more 
healthful than she ever had'before ; and you 
felt these fourteen months have been to her a 
time of strength, and growth, and blessing. 

Benny aud Mary Mather were frolicking 
around the room, and two lighter-hearted, 
brighter-faced children never gladdened the 
eyes ofa mother onearth. Their country life and 
exercise had given them both the physical 
stamina they so much needed, and they were 
no longer the two pale, storm-drenched, and 
half broken blossoms that Reta had found. 
There was bloom in their cheeks, and bright- 
ness in their eyes, and merriment bubbling 
up from hearts filled to overflowing in their 
voices. 

The old woman, Rachel Downes, who occu- 
pies the corner of the fireside opposite Mrs. 
Curtis, is housekeeper and general domestic of 
the farm-house. She is a most energetic and 
valuable person, but she is sitting idle this 
evening, a most unusual circumstance for 
her; but she has taken a severe cold, and is 
inclined to be rheumatic, 

‘“‘Ain’t the chestnuts almost boiled yet, Aunt 
Rachel?’’ asks Mary, as she runs up to the 
fire, and stares curiously at an immense iron 
pot which is hung over it. 

‘Well, I guess they’ll be done in about 
half an hour, chatterbox,’’ says the old wo- 
man, glancing at an old fashioned clock in one 
corner, which belonged to Reta’s grandfather. 

‘“*You must remember, little folks,” says 
Reta, pausing in the midst of her walk, “that 
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it’s not very healthful to eat chestnuts before and heavy shawl. But a glimpse at his face 
going tobed. It'll give you bad dreams, besides, { at once corrects this impression, for though it 
you want to be well to-morrow, as it’s the last } is somewhat thin, and sun embrowned, there 
day of school.’’ is health and strength in every lineament, 

‘*Your grandpa used to eat mince pie and { Reta rises up in a good deal of surprise, and 
take a glass of cider every night afore he went } some embarrassment. The stranger looks at 
to bed, Miss Reta,” says Rachel, who is a great } her very earnestly as he asks, ‘Have I the 
stickler for old customs. honor of addressing Miss English ?’ 

‘‘T know it, Rachel; but our grandfathers ‘*T am she, sir!’’ 
had constitutions that their dwindled descend- “And you have in your family a couple of 
ants cannot boast of.” orphan children, Benjamin and Mary Mather,” 

Here Benny runs up and catches Reta’s hand : ‘‘These are they,” pointing to the children, 
‘*Oh, if you could have only been with us day ‘Perhaps you do not know that they had 
before yesterday, Reta. You don’t know § an uncle, Phineas Mather, and that 4 
what fun it is to gather chestnuts. And I Here Benny springs forward, crying, ‘‘ Uncle 
chased a gray squirrel till he ran up into an { Phin! Uncle Phin !’’ and the man does not 
old oak tree, and we boys just hurrahed, every {| speak another word ; he gathers the boy up to 
time we found a new tree with the heap of } his heart, and if there are no tears in the 
chestnuts under it. Old Deacon Stowe says it’s § strong man’s eyes, they are in those of all the 
a remarkable year for chestnuts.’’ others. 

‘Does he? All honor to the year, then,”’ ‘*To think you should have remembered me 
laughs Reta. ‘And while we are eating the § all this time, and you were only six years old 
chestnuts this evening, I must tell you about } when I saw you last!’? murmurs the man, 
a frolic I once had chestnuting.”’ **Oh! Benny you have your mother’s eyes |” 

“Oh, goody! goody !’’ shout the children, ‘‘And Mary has them too,’’ cries Benny, and 
simultaneously clapping their hands. he runs off to his shy little sister, and drags 

‘Reta, you haven’t told me what Celia said } her up to her uncle, and pushes away her 
in her letter to-day,’’ says Mrs. Curtis. golden curls, and kisses her fair cheeks very 

‘Oh, so many nice things, Aunty,’’ and } tenderly. 

Reta draws a low stool to the feet of her aunt. ‘‘Mamma said you would come, Uncle Phin! 
‘*She and Edward are quite out of patience } she always told me so,’’ cries Benny trium- 
because I have’nt made my advent in New } phantly. 

York before this, and she talks about parties, * Poor Mary! to think, with all her faith in 
and lectures, and operas ad infinitum, to which } me, I should come back and not find her 
she is to chaperone me. But in that swift )} here to welcome me!”’ 

tide of city life, I shall scroll off, just as I did And now Reta introduces the stranger to her 
last Winter, many longings after the quiet } aunt, and places a chair before the fire, and 
rest of our old farm-house. They are ex- } asks him to remove his shawl. 

pecting you in January, Aunty, and ——”’ And he accepts her hospitality, and takes 

‘Them chestnuts must be done,’ interposes } little Mary on his knee, and Benny stands by 
Rachel, and she lifts the heavy iron pot from ?} his side. He is not handsome—this man 
the hook, and the children gather round her } whose forehead is brown with the tropical 
in breathless curiosity as she empties the ) suns of six years; but his face is fine looking, 
steaming nuts into a large pan, and then Ben- { and he is evidently somewhere about his thir- 
ny runs to the pantry fora dish, and Mary for § tieth year. 
some plates. His deep eyes are set under shaggy eye- 

And at this moment there is a loud, quick } brows; indeed, his features are rather of the 
summons of the brass knocker at the front } strong, massive order, while his figure is slight, 
door. ‘Oh, dear! I hope we are not going to } and hardly above medium height. There is, 
have any company to-night,” exclaims Reta, } too, a kind of off-hand abruptness in his man- 
‘‘for there is no fire in the parlor. Any way, } ners, which, although the furthest possible re- 
you'll have to ask them into the kitchen this } moved from rudeness, still indicates the man; 
time, Rachel.’’ the man born to command. 

A few moments later all eyes are turned He did not know until just before he sailed, 
towards the door as Rachel ushers in astran- } of his brother’s and sister’s death, which he 
ger, whom at first sight one would take for an } learned through a gentleman who had formerly 
invalid, as he is enveloped in a thick overcoat ) known them, and he had met Mr. and Mrs. 
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Brian, (Celia Wright,) in New York. As soon thought of. I cannot tell which enjoyed the 
as he reached the city he called on the lady, ’ visit more, the guest or his hostess—the former 
and learned through her the history of the ¢ certainly made himself very agreeable, by 
mother’s death, and of all that followed. $ his entertaining stories of the East Indies, 

*‘T can only say to you, Miss English, I thank $ and his general humor, and fine social quali- 
you,’’ he said, turning his deep eyes on the § ties. Indeed, there was a peculiar color and 
blushing girl; ‘‘but it seems to me man never $ flavor about the conversation of Phineas Ma- 
yet spoke it to woman as now I speak it to | ther, which very few men’s possess; and 
you.” you felt after you once looked in his face, and 

And Benny interposed here, saving Reta the ¢ heard the deep, manly tones of his voice, that he 
annoyance of replying to a compliment, for § was a man to be trusted; and those who felt or 
which she had much less tact than most wo- ? uttered this opinion, never afterward found oc- 
men. ‘Uncle Phin, don’t you like boiled ; casion to revise it. He was not a very demon- 
chestnuts ?”’ strative man, for the fountains of feeling and 

“To be sure I do, my boy; but it’s a long 3 emotion lay deep in his soul, and harsh con- 
time since I had any.” tact with the world, and knowledge of mankind, 

So, while they all despatched their chestnuts, ; had developed the practical, rather than the 
around that birch-wood fire, the stranger told ¢ emotional part of his nature; but the deep 
them briefly of his history for the last six 3 currents slumbered there fresh, pellucid, and 
years. holy! 

For three of these he had been very unsuc- Oh, those were pleasant evenings in the 
cessful in his business, and pride and mortifi- kitchen of the yellow old farm-house, while 
cation had prevented his writing home; and $ outside the year was growing pallid and stiff, 
neither of his sister’s letters had ever reached ; for the shroud of December. It was very 
him. strange that, although a fire was kindled every 

Then he had removed further into the inte- $ day in the stove, in the parlor, the whole fami- 
rior of India, after he discovered that his ill 3 ly would gather at night around the birch-wood 
success was owing to the rascality of one of his 2 fire in the kitchen, and the large hands of the 
partners. moon-faced clock in the corner often clasped 

Here assuming different mercantile relations, { themselves together at twelve before any one 
fortune smiled upon him. He had amassed 3 thought of retiring. 
considerable property, when the oldest member And the group who sat in that old Kitchen 
of the firm died, with whom the young man ¢ by that birch-wood fire, wandered, those long 
had been a great favorite, in proof of which ¢ evenings, through lands that no winter ever 
he left him a third of his large fortune. baptized with its snows ; through lands where 

Phineas Mather had never fancied his tropi- ¢ life is a dream, calm and luxurious as the airs 
cal residence, and now that he was a rich man, ~ that come up slumberously from spice groves, 
his heart turned with longings that would not $ and drink the rich perfumes of tropical balms. 
be silenced towards his native shores; and, I do not think Phineas Mather often ad- 
when aromatic breezes sighed softly through $ dressed himself to Reta, or even looked at her, 
the palm trees of those golden lands, he longed $ as she sat just opposite him, during those long 
for the fierce winds that shook the pine trees ¢ evenings, with the ruddy light surging over her 
of his home, and as he wandered through the $ pale face; but I am sure he very often forgot 
Spring groves of the tropics, his heart sighed ; he had any other listener than the pale face 
for the old apple orchard of his boyhood. that drooped towards him, with the eyes dark- 

And so, as soon as he heard of his brother § ening, and brightening, and glowing, till he 
and sister’s death, he had started for America. ; could compare them to nothing in the world 

Of course, Miss Curtis insisted upon her ¢ but varied agate when the light strikes sud- 
guest passing the night at the farm-house, { denly through it. 
instead of going to the tavern as he proposed ; ‘** Reta, my love,’’ said Mrs. Curtis one morn- 
and the next day Benny and Mary would not 3 ing, while she pulled away some withered 
go to school until they had extorted a promise $ leaves from a geranium, in her niece’s room, 
from their uncle that he would be there on 3? ‘‘I shall invite Mr. Mather to stay until next 
their return. $ week, and accompany you to New York. I 

After this there was a heavy rain of three $ shall feel perfectly secure about you then, and 
consecutive days, during which time the possi- { you know how I dislike to have you travel 
bility of Mr. Mather’s leaving was not to be $ alone.” 
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‘*Well, Aunty, do just as you like, only 
I hope he will not think we are presuming on 
his kindness,’? murmured Reta, with a faint 
color flashing into her cheek, as she bent 
intently over a landscape engraving in her last 
magazine. 

**How absurd, child! Do you hear those 
children? what a frolic they are having with 
their uncle below! He is a very fine young 
man, Reta.’? 

‘Very, Aunty !” 

Mrs. Curtis looked at her niece, and conclu- 
ded she was in one of her monosyllabic moods, 
and left the room. ; 

But Reta did not go to New York the next 
week, neither did Phineas, for there came a 
snow-fall, and Reta had a sleigh-ride with one 
of the neighbors, and took a severe cold, which 
threatened to terminate in fever. Mrs. Curtis 
was very much alarmed, and Mr. Mather told 
her he should not think of leaving until her 
niece was able to accompany him to New York. 

Reta was not seriously ill, but still unable 
to leave her room ; so her Aunt and the young 
man passed much of every day with her. 

He read to her, and they talked together, 
getting further glimpses every day into each 
other’s souls, and finding them, like stately 
ships, heaped with all rich and beautiful 
things. 

And Reta never dreamed How, from the first, 
she had seemed to Phineas Mather, ‘‘ not of 
the earth,’’ but like some lily, fair and fragrant, 
set on the dark currents of life; and what an 
element of awe and worship there was in the 
love that he had for her; for he did love her 
with all the strength and tenderness of his 
great manly nature; bnt it was very hope- 
lessly, for Phineas Mather had not inclined to 
overrate his own social and intellectual powers, 
and here Reta, with her glorious genius, was 
to him again like some rare, wondrous pearl, 
on whose beauty he might gazé, but whom 
some other, greater and better than he, would 
own and wear. 

One afternoon Reta had come down stairs, 
and sat in her aunt’s arm-chair by the kitchen 
fire. Benny and Mary burst into the house 
with the news that there was a travelling da- 
guerreotype artist in the village, and they 
wanted to have their likenesses taken, as 
Charlie Hunt, one of the neighbors, had his. 

Their uncle was always very indulgent to 
the children, and at once acceded to their re- 
quest. 

An hour later the trio returned in high 
spirits, each bringing a daguerreotype ; but it 
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was generally conceded that Uncle Phineas’s 
was the best. 


Three days more had passed. It was the 
night before Christmas. It was quite late, and 
Phineas and Reta had been very busy arrang- 
ing some Christmas toys for the children, and 
dressing the parlor mantel with evergreens, 
He had bidden her good night, and stepped into 
the room a moment for a book, as it was his 
habit to read an hour or two before retiring. 

A moment Reta entered the parlor, uncon- 
scious that her guest was there. She went 
toward the table, and took up the daguerreotype 
of Phineas Mather. She opened and gazed at 
it, perhaps for half a minute, then pressed it 
lightly to her lips, while the blood brightened 
in her cheeks, and she passed out of the room, 

Phineas went slowly up stairs, but there was 
no sleep for him that night. A new hope had 
arisen in the man’s heart, faint and timid as the 
first waking up of dawn, but a hope whose re- 
alization would have made there a day full 
and glorious. 


‘Uncle Phin, why didn’t you bring Reta a 
Christmas present, too?’’ asked Benny Mather, 
as he turned round, admiringly, the heavily 
chased silver cup which his uncle had placed 
in his stocking. 

‘*Yes, Uncle, why didn’t you get Reta a 
Christmas present ?’’ echoed the soft voice of 
Mary Mather, as she turned round her bright 
head from a beautiful moss basket, filled with 
rare wax buds and flowers, which had quite ab- 
sorbed her for the last hour. 

‘Hush, children !’’ said Reta, smiling and 
blushing. 

“You know we are togo to New York day 
after to-morrow, and I thought I would wait, 
and Reta should then select her gift for her- 
self,’’? said the gentleman. And then an im- 
pulse seized Phineas Mather, (he was always 
a strange, abrupt, original sort of man,) and 
acting suddenly on this impulse, or this thought, 
which he always afterwards affirmed his good 
angel had dropped into his heart, he said: 
‘*Yes I have, after all, a Christmas gift for you, 
Miss Reta; but I do not know whether you 
will accept it. Will you walk into the parlor, 
and see?” 

‘“‘Mayn’t we go, too?” cried the children 
simultaneously. 

“No. If Reta accepts the gift you shall see 
it, dear children.” 

And Reta followed the gentleman, and her 
eyes were filled with wonder. 
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‘‘Reta,’’ said Phineas Mather, and his voice ‘Here it is, dears. I’ve given Reta myself.” 
shook over the name, ‘“‘I am not a conven- $ “Oh, I don’t think that’s much of a Christ- 
tional man, and I cannot do these things as the } thas present, anyhow,” cried Benny, with a 











world does them. You will forgive me that I 
am so audacious as to offer you this gift, and 
remember, at least, that it is all I have to offer ; 
all that any man in the world can give, how- 
ever much greater and nobler than I he may 
be. Reta, will you accept it?” and he laid 
his hand in hers. 

She lifted up to him one of her startled, won- 
dering glances, then the blood rushed over her 
cheeks; but her head dropped, and her voice 
quivered through the answer, ‘‘I will accept it, 
Mr. Mather !’’ 


‘““Where is the present! where is the pre- 
sent, Uncle !’’ cried the children, as Phineas 
and Reta entered the kitchen. 





pout of disappointment and contempt. 

‘No, I don’t either,” echoed Mary, shaking 
her curls, and frowning at her uncle, for she 
evidently thought Reta had been badly treated. 

Their uncle leaned against the mantel, and 
laughed his loud, mellow laugh. ‘‘ Well, it’s 
the best I had to give her, at all events,” he 
said. 

‘‘And I’m satisfied with it,’? answered Reta, 
and though there were smiles on her lips, there 
were tears in her eyes, and I cannot tell which 
was the brighter. 

‘* Well, Reta, let’s go up stairs and see what 
your aunt thinks of your Christmas gift,” said 
Phineas, and the two newly betrothed left the 
room together.” 





THE OLD BLUE CUP. 


BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


Tr stands like the last of an ancient race, 
That has yielded to Time and Fate, 

And strangers smile, as they see its place 
By the urn of a modern date ; 

They know not the spell o'er its homeliness cast 
Is hallowed as friendship’s pledge ; 

They see not the gems from the mine of the Past, 
That jewel the old cup’s edge. 


Oh! my mother drank from that quaint old cup 
When her dearest of joys was new, 

And my father has smiled as he held it up, 
And bade her fill ‘‘ to the blue !” 

The fair, soft palm, and the broad, brown hand, 
I can see, I can see them still, 

As she poured, unheeding the vain command, 
To the brim, with a right good will. 


And my sisters, who bore ’mid their innocent glee, 
A “name in the heart” hid away, 

How oft they inverted it, blushing to see 
What the sybilline “ leaves” would say ; 

*Twas the pride of the housewife many @ year, 
And the guests that sat down to sup 

Felt hearts grow warm in the fragrant cheer 
That streamed from the old blue cup. 











Oh, the porcelain set hath a dainty grace! 
It was shaped by an artist rare; 
And the gas-light gleams from each pencilled trace 
Of the glittering Dresden ware ; 
And the Sevres cup, with its band of gold, 
Is clear in its crystal white 
As a fleecy cloud in the West unrolled, 
That is tinged with the sunset’s light. 


But the lamp’s soft gleam on a bended head 
And its thin locks, silver, fall, 

And the loving smile on my childhood shed, 
Their glitter can never recall ; 

And they cannot bring back the golden hair, 
And the forehead, transparent as they, 

That I see by my side in the vacant chair, 
When the old cup stands on the tray! 


*Tis a link that binds to the vanished past, 
When it shone in its useful prime ; 
I would not lose, while my life shall last, 
Those dreams of the bygone time : 
And when round the board, at the evening cheer, 
Another my place shall fill, 
The old blue cup, with its memory dear, 
I would have ye cherish still! 
Ravenna, Ohio. 








THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘*Ta1s is going too far,’’ said Adele, as she 
came forward again, and stood in sight of the 
room where the child lay in its fearfully un- 
natural sleep, after Mrs. Fordham had gone 
down to the parlors to join Mrs. Weir and her 
companions. Slowly, listening almost breath- 
lessly, and with silent footsteps, she descended 
the stairs, and approaching the chamber laid her 
hand upon the door knob, and turned and 
pressed against it. To her disappointment she 
found that Mrs. Fordham had locked her pris- 
oner in and withdrawn the key. 

For a little while Adele stood by the door, 
her face shadowed with perplexity. She then 
moved silently away, and going into her own 
room, sat down with a sober face, to think. 
The right thought was soon suggested. Start- 
ing up with a sudden impulse, she went to the 
door of her own apartment and quickly with- 
drew the key. It: fitted the lock as she had 
hoped, and in less than ten seconds she was 
in the room where the child lay in its death- 
like slumber. Carefully shutting the door, 
she crossed to the bed. The child had not 
stirred since Mrs. Fordham left the chamber. 
Stooping down, Adele gazed upon the pure 
young face, until tears blinded her eyes. Then 
laying a hand upon her, she shook her gently. 
But not a sign of life, beyond the feeble respira- 
tion, appeared. 

An expression, half surprise, half fear, came 
into the young girl’s countenance ; and she 
stood quite still for an instant. Then laying 
her hand again upon the child, she shook her 
violently, putting at the same time her mouth 
to her ear, and saying in a low, but eager 
voice, ‘‘ Wake! wake up! Come !’’ 

But she might as well have spoken to the 
dead. The sleeper’s senses were locked by a 
key that was not in her possession; and so 
she could neither find the wards, nor spring 
the bolt. 

For a little while Adele remained bewildered 
and irresolute. Then she made a more violent 
effort to break the spell that shut the doors of 
conscious life. It was in vain. 

‘‘Time flies. It must be done now, or 
the opportunity may pass forever. Poor child ! 
Poor lamb in the wolf’s grasp! I must, I will 
save you!”’ 
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Turning from the bed, as she thus spoke 
with herself, Adele left the room, and going to 
her own chamber, hurriedly put on a bonnet 
and shawl, and then coming back, lifted the 
sleeper resolutely in her arms, and bearing her 
from the apartment, locked the door, and with. 
drew the key. For a few moments she stood 
at the top of the stairs, irresolute as to her 
next step. Then laying her burden upon the 
floor, she went down the first flight and lis- 
tened. The sound of muffled voices from the 
parlor was distinct enough to warn her that 
one of the doors at least was open, and that it 
would be folly to attempt to leave the house by 
the front way. There was an outlet back, by 
means of a narrow alley leading past a row of 
small houses into a court, and thence to a 
street running parallel with the one on which 
Mrs. Weir lived. But to reach the yard so as 
to gain this outlet, Adele must descend the 
stairway, the foot of which was near the back 
parlor, and pass out by a door opening within 
a few feet of the parlor window. This mode 
of egress was, therefore, almost as impossible 
as the first, for the window she knew was open. 

For a little while the excited girl was in des- 
pair ; and the words, ‘‘ It is hopeless,’? were on 
her lips, when she thought of a low shed out 
upon which she could climb from one of the 
second story windows of the back building. 
To think was to act. Hurriedly lifting the 
child, she passed into the small room over the 
kitchen, closing the door behind her so as not 
to be seen by any one who might happen to 
come up the stairway. The window was 
raised ; a glance at the shed below showed 
the distance to be not less than three feet from 
the window sill. There was a low table in the 
room; on this she laid her burden carefully, 
and then drew it to the window. A quick, but 
searching examination of all the windows over- 
looking the position she occupied, told her that 
she was free from observation. Next she 
dropped down lightly upon the shed, and from 
thence sprung like an antelope, to the yard, 
full six feet below, her form disappearing 
beyond the edge of the slanting shed. Fortu- 
nately, there was an old table in the yard, 
which Adele drew up to the side of the out- 
building, and mounting thereon, without an 
instant of hesitation, clambered to the roof, 
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and gained the window, just inside of which 
the child still lay as motionless as if she were 
dead. It was only the work of an instant to 
draw her forth, and carry her to the eaves of 
the shed, where Adele laid her carefully, and 
then leaped down upon the table below. Then 
she took her in her arms, and lifted her from 
the shed—and then jumped to the pavement, 
bearing the heavy burden still in her arms. 
Almost like a spirit she vanished through the 
gate, shutting it noiselessly behind her. Hur- 
rying down the long alley way, and through 
the court, Adele emerged upon the open street. 
An omnibus was passing at the moment, and 
she signed the driver to stop. It so happened 
that no passengers had yet entered the vehicle, 
and this made her and her insensible compan- 
ion the sole occupants when it moved on again. 
Taking the extreme upper end of the seat, she 
placed the child in an upright position, so as 
not to attract the attention of those who 
might come in, and supported her with one 
arm, 

The stage moved on for two squares before 
gaining any accession to the number of its pas- 
sengers. Then two ladies camein. They 
looked hard at Adele; also at the child whose 
face was hidden among her garments. Two 
men came in next; and then a woman with a 
little girl. After that, an elderly man entered. 
He kept looking up and down the cross streets, 
and glancing at the passengers on the sidewalks 
in a curious, anxious kind of way, as if in 
search of some one. At last he fixed his eyes 
on Adele, with a gaze so penetrating that it 
brought the color to her face. From her he 
looked to the child crouching down in the 
corner of the seat, and kept gazing at the half- 
hidden form until Adele by a slight movement 
threw her body further forward, so as to con- 
ceal it still more from observation. 

Where was Adele going with the rescued 
child? That question the girl could not her- 
self answer. Escape was the first thing, and 
flight the second. The passing omnibus had 
given the second stage in the proceeding. Ali 
beyond was still in doubt. 

One passenger after another left, until only 
Adele with her charge, and the old gentleman 
remained. The curiosity of the latter, it was 
plain to the girl, had become strongly excited, 
and she began to feel certain that he would not 
leave the omnibus, nor permit her to do so, 
without penetrating the mystery of her sleep- 
ing companion; with stealthy glances she ex- 
amined his face in order to gain such limited 


under the circumstance. Her impression was 
favorable. 

At last the stage reached the Exchange, and 
Adele was yet undetermined what to do, or 
which way togo, The possession of an insensi- 
ble child in such a public place, would at once 
attract notice, and probably draw around her 
an excited and misjudging crowd. Fear was in- 
truding upon her heart. 

The old gentleman stepped forward to pay 
his fare, and stood just above her, looking 
down upon her face and at the child. 

‘*Ts that little girl asleep ?”? he asked. The 
voice was kind, and the tones assured the heart 
of Adele. 

“Yes, sir,’’ she answered timidly. 

The old man stooped and laid his hand upon 
the child. Adele bent forward as if to prevent 
the closer scrutiny he evidently wished to 
make; but he grasped the sleeper firmly and 
turned her face to the light. An exclama- 
tion of surprise fell from his lips, and he sat 
down, drawing, as he did so, with resolute 
hands, the child from Adele’s arms. 

‘Girl! How came this child in your pos- 
session ?’’ he said sternly. 

‘Oh, sir!’’ exclaimed Adele with eagerness, 
**Do you know to whom she belongs ?”’ 

‘“*Maddy! Maddy! Wake up, dear! Wake 
up,’’ said the old man, turning from the girl 
without replying. ‘‘ What ails her? What is 
the meaning of this strange sleep?’ He ad- 
dressed Adele again. 

“If she belongs to you or your’s,’’ said 
Adele, ‘‘take her home as quickly as possi- 
ble. I have done my part in rescuing the 
dove from the hawk—the lamb from the 
wolf.’? 

Uncle John Fleetwood, whom the reader has 
recognized, needed no further prompting. He 
had a carriage called quietly, and taking into 
it both Adele and his recovered niece, was 
driven rapidly to the residence of Mr. Dainty. 
On the way he gained such information as 
Adele permitted him to glean. It was not by 
any means satisfactory. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘Found! Found!’ The words rang through 
the house, as Uncle John entered bearing 
Madeline in his arms. Her rescuer followed 
with her noiseless footsteps and _ gliding 
motions. 

Responsive cries of joy and the noise of 
rapid feet were heard from all parts of Mr. 
Dainty’s dwelling ; and by the time Mr. Fleet- 


knowledge of his character as was possible { wood reached the mother’s room, an eager 
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surrounded him, Tenderly yearn 
Madeline upon the bed, he exposed her pale, 
sad-looking face to view, the sight of which 
flooded every face with tears, 

** Where ia the girl??? he asked imperatively, 

‘*Tam here,’? And Adele moved towards the 
bed, 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ he de- 
manded, ‘ What aila our precious darling ?”’ 

‘The sleep is mesmeric,’? answered Adele, 
in her low, musical voice, 

‘‘Meamerio {’? ejaculated Mr, Fleetwood, 

** Meamerio!'' exclaimed Mr, Dainty, inanger. 
‘© Who haa dared to do this?” 

‘*It waa Mra, Fordham,” replied Adele, 

‘* Who ia Mra, Fordham ?’’ 

** The woman for whom you were in search,’’ 
said Adele, turning to Florence Harper, whom 
she had recognized, 

Mra, Jeckyl !” said Florence, 

** Devil !’? almoat thundered Mr, Fleetwood, 

‘How is this spell to be broken?” asked 
Florence, coming up to Adele, and grasping her 
arm tightly. 

**No one can break it but Mra, Fordham. 
She haa locked up her senses, and she alone 
oan open them,”’ 

‘Cannot you do it?” 
eagerly. 

**No,’’ was answered, almost mournfully. 

“fry,” 

“It is useless,” 
head, 

"Did you see it done?” now asked Mr, 
Fleetwood, turning from the bed where he had 
been vainly trying to arouse Madeline to con- 
sciousness, 

**No, sir. She was alone with the poor little 
thing.”’ 

** You have seen children put to sleep ?’? Mr. 
Fleetwood asked the question. 

O yes, sir, Often.’’ 

And you've seen them wakened ?”” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Do as you have seen it done, and wake this 
child if possible.” 

Adele moved forward timidly, and with 
evident strong reluctance, and standing over 
Madeline, commenced making passes with her 
hands, beginning at the breast and moving 
them upwards over her face. The motions 
were slow at first, but increased in quickness, 
This was continued for two or three minutes, 
but without apparent effect. 

“It is of no use,’”? said the girl, stopping 
suddenly, and as if in despair, “TI have no 
power. The hand that has been at work here 
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Florence asked, 


And the girl shook her 
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} ia stronger than mine, 
} Fordham,”? 

‘Where is she?’ 

‘At my mother’s house,” 

Where does your mother live ?” 

‘She knows,’’ And Adele looked towards 
Florence, 

“Take Florencé in the carriage,” said Unele 
John, speaking to Mr, Dainty, ‘ and go with her 
to one of the police stations, and get an officer, 
Then drive with lightning speed to the house 
where this girl’s mother lives, and have Mrs, 
Jecky] arrested and brought here,” 

“Come,” Mr, Dainty spoke to Florence, 
who went hurriedly from the room, and made 
herself ready in the quickest possible time, 

‘Will you go ?”’ she spoke to Adele, appear. 
ing in a few momenta, ready to accompany Mr, 
Dainty. 

‘*No,”? was the quiet answer, “It can do 
you no good; and harm may come of it to 
me,”’ 

The carriage which had brought Mr, Fleet- 
wood and Adele from the Exchange, was still 
at the door, Into this Mr. Dainty, after giving 
his orders to the driver, entered with Florence, 
At the nearest police station they obtained an 
officer, duly instructed to arrest Mra. Jecky) if 
she could be found, and then swept rapidly off 
towards the northern part of the city. In re 
turning from her previous visit to the house of 
Mrs, Weir, Florence had particularly noted the 
names of streets, and numbers of houses, 80 
that she had no diffleulty in giving the diree- 
tions needed, 

‘This is the house,’’ she said, at last, and 
the officer signed to the driver to rein up his 
horses, As when Florence paid her first visit, 
there was not a sign of life about the dwelling, 
All the window-shutters were closed, and the 
dust lay thick upon the sills and door-steps, 
Grass sprung in little green tufts from between 
the bricks on the pavement, while small 
mounds of dirt had grown, by daily light acore- 
tions, in the corners where the walls of the 
house and door-steps came in contact. 

‘No one lives here,”’ said Mr, Dainty, as he 
looked up at the dwelling, and noted the many 
signs of desertion. 

“It is the house in which I saw that girl,” 
replied Florence. 

The officer had already rung the bell. He 
was lifting his hand to ring a second time, when 
the door was opened cautiously, and the singu- 
larly striking face of Mrs. Weir presented 
itself. On seeing Florence, whom she instantly 
recognized, she made a movement to shut the 
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door quickly upon her visitors; but this the 
strong hand of the officer prevented, As he 
pushed it wide open, Mrs, Weir turned and ran 
back along the passage, 

“She will give the alarm, and the woman 
may excape,’’ said Florence, quickly, 

At this hint, the officer sprung forward, and 
grasping her arm tightly, arrested her progress 
at the bottom of the stairway, Mrs, Weir 
turned instantly, and fixed her black, glittering 
eyes upon him, 

“What is the meaning of this outrage ?’’ 
she demanded, in a steady voice. 

“No outrage is intended, Madam,’ said Mr, 
Dainty, coming forward, ‘We are in search 
of 4 woman named Fordham, who is, as we are 
informed, in your house,” 

“She is not here,” was the firm answer. 

“Where can we find her?” he asked ina 
disappointed voice, 

“I know not, She comes and goes as the 
wind; and no questions are asked as to her 
coming or going,’’ 

“Step into this room,’’ said the officer, mo- 
tioning to one of the parlor doors, Mrs. Weir 
obeyed, and Mr, Dainty and Florence went in 
with her. Quick glances were thrown around 
the apartments, but they had no other in- 
mates. 

‘Remain here,” said the officer, «I will 
search the house, You stand by the door, 
sir, and do not permit any one to pass to the 
street.’’ 

Mrs. Weir made various signs of rebellion, 
but the officer warned her to be quiet, or he 
would have her taken to the police station, 
This threat really frightened her, and she sunk 
down almost nerveless upon a chair. 

‘Be quick,’’ said Mr. Dainty, speaking to 
the officer. ‘The woman is tall, with a thin, 
sallow, evil face, and dark, wicked eyes. You 
can make no mistake.’’ 

The officer left the room. It was nearly ten 
minutes before he came back. 

‘She is not in the house,” he said, ‘and I 
fear has escaped, as I find an outlet in the rear, 
leading through a court, into another street.’* 

“T told you that she was not here,” said the 
woman, a gleam of triumph shooting from her 
eyes, and her manner exhibiting relief. 

‘She must be found!’’ Mr, Dainty spoke 
with agitation. ‘‘We are on her track, and 
only need to persevere. This is one of her 
haunts; and to this house my poor child was 
brought.” 

“She will, in all probability, return here,” said 
the officer, “if what this woman states is true. 
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But if she were really in the house at the time 
of our arrival, and made her escape out through 
the alley and court I have mentioned, we shall 
have to search for her in another direction. 
My advice is to send the carriage out of the 
neighborhood, If the woman should come 
back and see it standing before the door, she 
will take the alarm, and not enter,” 

“Your suggestion is good,”? remarked Mr, 
Dainty. ‘I will order the carriage around the 
square, The driver can wait for us in the 
next street.’?’ And he went to the door and 
gave directions accordingly. Returning, Mr. 
Dainty said to the officer, 

‘* Shall we all remain here, or will you go for 
additional aid, so as to extend the search,”’ 

“T think,” replied the officer, ‘‘ that as this 
woman is fully implicated in a very serious 
crime, I had better take her to the police 
station. She is evidently a participant in the 
business, and shows great anxiety about the 
escape of her accomplice,’’ 

Mrs. Weir’s sallow face changed to a more 
ashen hue at this suggestion. 

‘*T do not know,’’ added the officer, speak- 
ing for effect, that bail, under the circum- 
stances, will be accepted. She will, no doubt, 
be imprisoned until all parties in this most 
horrible outrage are discovered, Her evidence 
in the case will be of too much importance for 
risk of absence, even under bail, to be taken.”’ 

‘Indeed, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Weir, now 
thoroughly frightened, ‘‘I am innocent in this 
matter. Mrs. Fordham, who brought the child 
here, is an entire stranger. I never saw her 
until very recently.” 

‘‘Where is she now ? How can we trace her??? 
demanded the officer, 

‘*T know not. She went as she came, and I 
asked no questions.”’ 

“More the fool for that!’ said the officer, 
coarsely. ‘*But I’m afraid there is as much 
of the knave as the fool in the present case. 
Right kind of people are not in the habit of 
letting suspicious old women, and total strangers 
at that, come into their houses and depart at 
will, yet asking no questions. The story is’nt 
probable, Madam.” 

‘*But true, for all,’? answered Mrs. Weir. 
“Tt is just as Thave said. Mrs. Fordham came 
and went, and I asked no questions.”’ 

“And why not?” 

** Because I —— I ——.”” 

The woman hesitated. 

“Say on.” 

‘‘We are commanded not to cast pearis 
before swine,” she replied, with sudden spirit, 
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‘and I shall not cast down things precious to 
be trampled under your feet.’’ 

‘*You’ve got some spice in you, I see,’’ re- 
turned the officer, a little amused. ‘‘ People 
in your trade generally have. It requires a 
full portion to carry them through.” 

The woman’s face flushed as she said: 

‘* Explain yourself, sir! What do you mean 
by my trade ?”? 

‘Oh, that of harboring child-stealing vaga- 
bonds, and the like! This seems to have been 
your last occupation. But I am not here to 
bandy sharp words. My business is to find 
Mrs. Fordham. If you can direct me to the 
place where she now is, well; if not, I must 
arrest you, and you will be held in custody 
until she is produced, perhaps longer.’’ 

The woman’s face turned pale again. 

At this moment the bell rung. Mrs. Weir 
started up and was moving towards the 
door. 

‘*Excuse me, Madam,”’ said the officer, lay- 
ing his hand upon her arm; ‘ but I will attend 
the door.’’ 

And he drew her firmly back. She made a 
slight resistance, but the officer held her tightly 
for an instant. 

‘Take her in charge, if you please,” he 
said to Mr. Dainty, ‘‘ while I see after this 
visitor.”’ 

Mr. Dainty did not hesitate. Grasping her 
arm, he said sternly: 

“Let us have no trifling! This business 
may cost you dear. Complicity in crime is no 
light matter, I can tell you.” 

The officer was now at the street door. As 
he opened it, a tall woman in black, answering 
in all respects to the description of Mrs. Ford- 
ham, stood ready to enter. 

‘* Walk in, Madam,”’ he said. 

But she stood still, with her keen eyes read- 
ing every lineament of his face. She was not 
satisfied with its expression. 

“‘ Walk in,’”’ repeated the officer. 

‘*No, I thank you. Please say to Mrs. 
Weir, that Mrs. Fordham would like to see her 
at the door for a moment ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Weir is engaged,’? was the officer’s 
reply. 

‘*Has her daughter returned ?”’ queried Mrs. 
Fordham. 

on,”? 

‘* Ask her to step here ?”” 

By this time, Mrs. Fordham had retreated a 
little, and the officer, seeing that she was 

about descending the steps, moved suddenly 


ead 

waist, drew her with a sudden jerk into the 
passage, and shut the door. The movement 
was so quick, and so unexpected, that the wo- 
man was taken entirely off of her guard. 

You are arrested for child-stealing !’’ said 
the officer, ere she had recovered from her sur- 
prise. 

“It is Mrs. Jeckyl!”’ exclaimed Florence, ap. 
pearing at the parlor door. 

‘*Mrs. Jeckyl! Oh, wretch! wretch!” said 

















forward, and throwing one arm ‘around her 


Mr. Dainty, who had released Mrs. Weir, and 
now confronted the thoroughly alarmed wo- 
man, who, seeing herself completely in the 
power of these two men, gave up without a 
struggle. 

“Shall I go for the carriage?” said the 
officer. 

‘*Yes, immediately. But, stay! let me call 
the carriage, while you hold your prisoner in 
charge.’’ 

“What are you going to do??? demanded 
Mrs. Jeckyl, with regaining self-possession, as 
Mr. Dainty left the house. 

‘*My business,’ replied the officer, ‘‘is to 
make this arrest. What follows, will depend 
on the character of evidence which may be 
produced against you.” 

“At whose instance is the arrest made ?”” 

“At the instance of Mr. Dainty, whose child 
you abducted.”’ 

“T must know your authority !’? The wo- 
man was growing bolder. 

The officer merely took a metal star from his 
pocket, and fastened it against his breast. 

The effect was instantaneous. The woman’s 
eye quailed beneath his steady gaze. 

**Come,’’ said the officer, as the carriage 
was heard rattling to the door. She hesitated, 
but moved as she saw his hand rising to grasp 
her arm. 

“Do you wish the other woman arrested, 
also??? inquired the officer, on meeting Mr. 
Dainty at the door. ‘She is without doubt an 
accomplice.’’ 

“T only want this woman now,’’ said Mr. 
Dainty. ‘‘If the other is needed we can send 


‘for her.”’ 


**But will hardly find her,’? muttered the 
officer. Mr. Dainty did not heed .the remark. 
He was too eager to have Mrs. Jeckyl conveyed 
to his dwelling to pause on any other considera- 
tions. Entering thecarriage with Mrs. Jeckyl, 
Florence, and the officer, he ordered the driver 
to take them to his residence in the quickest 
possible time. Heeding the injunction, the 
driver put the whip upon his horses, and dashed 
rapidly away. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


It was more than an hour from the time Mr. 
Dainty and Florence left to go in search of Mrs. 
Jeckyl, before they returned, bringing the wo- 
man with them. During all that period not a 
sign of life, beyond a feeble heart-beat, did 
Madeline exhibit. Mrs. Dainty was almost 
wild with distress, and sat over her child, weep- 
ing and wringing her hands. Agnes was calmer, 
but in deep grief; while Uncle John moved 
about the chamber in which Madeline lay, as 
restless as an unshrived ghost. Adele sat by 
the bedside, her face bent down, and hidden 
from view. Occasionally, Uncle John, or Mrs. 
Dainty, would ask her a question. Then she 
would look up, exhibiting a pale face, and an- 
swer in a low voice that was touchingly sad. 

Many times had both the mother and Mr. 
Fleetwood renewed their efforts to break the 
fearful spell that Jay upon the unconscious 
child. An age of suspense they endured until 
Mr. Dainty’s return. 

At last a carriage was heard at the door. 
Uncle John went to the window. 

“They have come!’’ he said, greatly ex- 
cited, as he saw Mr. Dainty step to the pave- 
ment. ‘There is an officer!” he added. ‘And 
there is Mrs. Jeckyl! Oh, the wretch! yet, 
how glad I am to see her !”’ 

Breathless expectation followed. Adele arose 
from her place by the bed side, and shrunk 
away into a remote part of the room; while 
Agnes came nearer to Madeline, and laid her 
hand upon her. The mingled sounds of voices 
and footsteps were heard along the passage, 
and on the stairs, and then the chamber door 
opened, and Mr. Dainty entered, followed by 
Mrs. Jeckyl, the officer, and Florence. 

On the stern face of the woman, sat a dark, 
defiant scowl. She looked at Mrs. Dainty, at 
Agnes, and at Uncle John, with unflinching 
eyes; but did not speak. Quick glances were 
then thrown about the room, and Adele, half 
hidden by one of the window curtains, was 
only partially seen, but not recognized. 

‘‘For what purpose am I here ?”’ she asked, 
looking at Mr. Dainty. 

“Simply to undo your evil work,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ You see that child?” and he pointed 
to the bed. 

Mrs. Jeckyl turned her eyes upon the form 
of Madeline—though scarcely moving her head. 

‘* Well, what of her?’ she spoke very coldly. 

“She lies there wholly insensible, as you 
can see.” 

‘‘T am not a physician,’’ the woman retorted 
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‘Why don’t you send for your 








with a sneer. 
doctor ?” 

‘* Right for once !’? said Uncle John. ‘* Why 
was not that thought of before??? And he 
went quickly from the room, and gave direc- 
tion to one of the servants to go with all possi- 
ble speed for the doctor. 

‘This is your work, as we are told,” Mr. 
Dainty replied, in answer to Mrs. Jeckyl’s re- 
mark. ‘And you are here to unbind what you 
have bound. And I pray you, in Heaven’s 
name, to do it speedily !” 

Mrs. Jeckyl laughed a low, gurgling, malig- 
nant laugh. 

‘You give me credit for more than I claim.” 
said she. ‘‘I know nothing of your child. If 
she is sick, call in your physician, as I have 
already suggested.” 

At this moment there was a sudden rustling 
of the window-curtain, and Adele came forward 
into the room, her eyes fixed steadily on the 
face of Mrs. Jeckyl, and her young lips com- 
pressed and resolute. 

‘*You do know something of the child.’’ 
She spoke out boldly. ‘For you brought her 
to my mother’s house. Her present condition 
is the work of your hands, and you can restore 
her in a moment if you will.” 

Mrs. Jeckyl’s countenance grew almost livid 
with rage; and she glared at Adele, as if seek- 
ing to blast her with her burning eyes. But 
the young girl stood without a quailing glance, 
and looked up steadily into her face. 

“Tt is as I say, and you knowit.”? There 
was no sign of fear or embarrassment in the 
voice of the brave young girl. 

‘Then act quickly!” said Mr. Dainty. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jeckyl, help us if you can! Break 
the spell that rests on our dear child!” Mrs. 
Dainty clasped her hands, and spoke imploringly. 

But the woman stirred not from the place 
where she stood. 

“She can do it if she will.’’? It was Adele 
who spoke, and her voice was clear and confi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Jeckyl again scowled upon her, like a 
wild animal at bay. 

‘*T have sent for the doctor,” said Mr. Fleet- 
wood, returning to the room where the excited 
family stood hovering around the bed on which 
Madeline lay. ‘‘ We were simpletons not to 
have done this before. My faith is stronger in 
him than in this imposter. It will be found, 
I think, that Madeline’s unnatural sleep is the 
effect of some drug, or of fright, or injury.” 

A grim smile parted the lips of Mrs. Jeckyl. 

‘She can bring her to in a moment, if she 
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will,’ persisted Adele. ‘‘ I’veseen such things 
done many and many a time.” 

‘*No one asked you for information,” said 
Mrs. Jeckyl, turning in an excited manner 
towards the girl. 

‘‘This is mere trifling,’’? spoke out the police 
officer sternly, and he advanced to the side of 
Mrs. Jeckyl. ‘‘Why was she brought here ?’’ 
And he looked towards Mr. Dainty. 

‘*To remove from this child the spell she 
has cast upon her, through some infernal art.” 

‘*So I understood. Very well, Madam, let 
it be done at once.” 

Mrs. Jeckyl stood, in evident debate with 
herself, for some moments. 

“Tf I do as you desire, what then?” She 
addressed Mr. Dainty. 

“Quick! quick! Mrs. Jeckyl!’’? now broke 
in Mrs. Dainty. ‘Oh, save my child! She 
will die! Break this terrible sleep !’’ 

**T will do it only on one condition,’’ said 
the woman. 

‘* Name it,’’ replied Mr. Dainty. 

‘*T am now in the hands of an officer ?’’ 

“You are; and arrested on the serious 
charge of child stealing.” 

‘¢The condition is this: that I be permitted 
to leave your house, and that no effort be made 

to arrest me after my departure.” 

‘*Make no conditions with her,’’ spoke out 
Mr. Fleetwood. 

‘As you like,’’ answered the woman coldly. 

‘¢‘T am not sure that Ican make conditions 
now,” said Mr. Dainty. ‘‘ You are already in 
the hands of the law.” 

‘Then I will not touch your child. She 
may sleep until the day of doom, forme. And 
she will sleep until I choose to awaken her.” 

‘*Wretch! Fiend! Devil!” ejaculated Uncle 
John, moving about the room, greatly excited. 

‘Thank you!” said Mrs. Jeckyl, with a 
quiet sneer. 

Mr. Dainty now drew the police officer aside, 
and held a low, hurried conversation with him. 

‘* Restore this child, if it is in your power to 
do so,’’ said the latter, turning from Mr. Dainty 
and approaching Mrs. Jeckyl. 

‘¢Only on the terms I have stated,’’ replied 
the woman, resolutely. 

‘*T will suffer you to depart from here alone.”’ 

‘*That will not do. I must have an honora- 
ble pledge that no attempt will be made to ar- 
rest me after I leave.’’ 

“IT shall make no attempt, but simply re- 
port what has been done,’’ said the officer. 
**If the Chief of Police again issues orders for 

your arrest, they will be obeyed.’’ 





The woman thought for some moments. 

“I may depart at will?’ she said, looking 
from the officer to Mr. Dainty. 

‘*Yes.’? Both replied. 

She moved to the bedside, uncovered the 
face of Madeline, and stood for nearly a minute 
gazing down upon it. All was still as death in 
the room, and hearts beat in muffled measure, 
Repressed excitement was intense. Then she 
laid her hands upon the child’s temples, and 
held them there almost a minute longer, 
Then tock both of her hands and clasped 
them within her own, seemingly to impart to 
them the warmth of her own body. After that 
she began a few slow, upward passes, which 
were gradually increased in rapidity. A slight, 
convulsive start, was the first sign of returning 
animation; a shudder next ran through the 
child’s frame; then she moaned plaintively. 
The anxious group, now bending around the 
bed, held their breaths. Mrs. Dainty was close 
beside Mrs. Jeckyl, and the face of Florence 
Harper hung over Madeline, a little way from 
that of the necromancer. Now there came the 
flush of quickening pulses into the child’s face; 
now its expression began changing to one mor 
pleasant to look upon; now a feeble smile 
played around the arching lips; and now the 
lids unclosed, opening slowly, as if just over- 
coming the pressure of a sweet slumber, and 
revealing the bright blue eyes beneath. 

At this instant the face of Mrs. Jeckyl was 
withdrawn. 

‘‘Mother! Oh, Mother! Dear Mother!” 
said Madeline, stretching up her arms, and 
clasping the neck of Mrs. Dainty, who in tum 
threw her arms around the child, caressing 
her in the wildest manner, and almost devour- 
ing her with kisses. 

“Be calm, Madeline, for Heaven’s sake !” 
whispered Uncle John in the ears of his niece. 

‘Oh, I have had such a terrible dream,” 
said Madeline, sobbing, her face still hidden in 
her mother’s bosom. 

‘*All leave the room but Florence and her 
mother,’’ said Mr. Fleetwood, in a whisper. 
‘This crowd will only excite her mind. If she 
thinks it alla dream, for the present, so much 
the better.’’ 

Acting on this hint, all retired but Florence 
and Mrs. Dainty. Mrs. Jeckyl was not with 
them. She had already glided from the cham- 
ber, passed down the stairs, and was now hur- 
rying away from the house with footsteps 
quickened by fear. The officer kept his word, 
and permitted her to escape. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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OUR NELLIE. 


BY ENRICA, 


‘Twas a lovely October eve. We had wan- 
dered far out of the village, to visit again some 
of the haunts of childhood, and recall those 
sunny days when life “was all a dream.” 
Years had passed away since I had left that 
spot, hallowed by so many sacred associations, 
and what time more fitting to revisit it than 
this Autumn eve, when “‘ passing away”’ was 
written on every falling leaf and rustling 
bough, and Nature had donned her most gor- 
geous apparel, which was to prove to her only 
the drapery of Death. 

Our favorite haunt had been, in days of yore, 
“Cedar Spring,” so called from being in the 
midst of a grove of those noble old trees, the 
pride of the village from time immemorial. 
Thither we first bent our steps. A rude bench 
had been erected, now so overgrown with moss 
as to render the names carved thereon scarcely 
legible. Henry was by my side, and as memo- 
ry recalled the days of youth, when we had so 
often strayed together to this same sweet spot, 
our hearts were saddened, for where, oh! where 
were the many loved ones who had been with 
usthen? Itseemed but yesterday that we had 
parted ; even now their merry, happy voices 
were echoing in our ears. Now all were gone! 
Everything around was the same. The eve- 
ning breeze stole as gently through the trees, 
save now and then in mournful cadence, as if 
the last sighs of departing Nature were mingled 
with its wail. The little stream flowed as 
merrily at our feet, though the youthful voices 
that had mingled with it their joyous 
songs were hushed in death. If those old 
trees could speak, what a tale would they 
relate. How many bright hopes had there 
been raised, some never to be realized. There 
the lover had wandered at eventide, to whisper 
his story to the fair maiden at his side, and 
hear from her lips the words that were to bring 
’ joy or sorrow to his heart. The mourner came 
there to weep, the penitent to pray, and now 


nought was left to tell the tale, save the names { 


rudely carved on bench and tree in days long 
gone by. 

Henry pointed to our own names carved 
together, with the date fifteen years past. Time 
had dealt gently with him, and was he less a 
lover now than when he had first breathed 
the magic tale? No, dearer by far was the 
noble husband, whose love had but strength- 
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ened with time; then all was anticipation, now 
the brightest of these anticipations had been 
more than realized. Would that the same 
could have been said of all who there had 
looked upon the future with as fond hopes. 
He had cleared away a spot so thickly covered 
with moss, as to render the names scarcely per- 
ceptible, and now pointed to me those of 
‘Nellie and Harry,’’ carved together, as our’s 
had been. 

‘*How different their fate from our’s Mary.” 

‘Different indeed, and yet we know that she 
is happy. Icannot feel that she has gone, the 
merry, joyous girl, whose silvery laugh is still 
echoing in my ear.”’ 

A sad, sad tale is her’s; and yet, gentle 
reader, mayhap you will lend a listening ear as 
we again recall the memory of our loved friend, 
and linger amid scenes now all passed away. 

Nellie Grey was an orphan. Deprived of a 
mother’s care ere she could feel that mother’s 
love, she had found a happy home, where every- 
thing was done for her comfort, and all scat- 
tered flowers with a liberal hand over her path- 
way which had been rendered so desolate. She 
grew up, under these influences, a beautiful, 
loving girl. Impulsive, affectionate, and withal 
so much depth of feeling that those who knew 
her best could not but tremble for her as they 
thought of the harsh, unfeeling world, where 
she must too soon play her part. Many afond 
prayer was breathed that she might never 
learn by sad experience how cold it was. 

Welldo Iremember when first she met Harry 
Beaumont. Cold indeed must have been the 
heart that could have resisted his charms. 
Noble in person, but far more noble in mind 
and heart, he was one just fitted to understand 
a nature like her’s. Confiding and loving as 
she was, he was the one best able to appreciate 
that confidence and love, and when I first saw 
them together I could not but hope that his 
should be the arm on which she might lean 
through life, and his the noble task to train 
that gifted mind for higher usefulness here and 
happiness hereafter. 

“Nellie,” I said jestingly to her one day, a 
few weeks after they had met, ‘“‘so you have 
at last found that sympathizing. friend for 
whom you have wished so long.’? She had 
often told me of her longings for some one 
to love, as I now thought she had learned 
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to love Harry. Her voice trembled as she an- 
swered, 

‘Mary, his love is not forme. How noble 
in him ; he told me all how he had wooed and 
won another for his bride. He said I must 
be his friend, to take her place in her absence, 
until he might bring her here, and then she 
would be more than sister to me. I might 
have loved him had his heart been free to offer 
me, but now that he is the affianced husband 
of another, I can love him only as a friend.”’ 

A thrill of disappointment passed over me 
as I listened. I could not but fear that sorrow 
was in store for that guileless, trusting heart, 
and so I ventured to tell her. 

‘Nellie, will you listen to me for a few 
moments ?’? ’Twas on this same mossy bench 
we sat. ‘‘I know more of the world than you. 
Do not be too much in Harry’s company. Not 
that I doubt his honor; it is your strength for 
which I tremble. You cannot be with him 
without leafning to love him. You will not 
realize that he belongs to another. His very 
nobleness of heart in telling you all, will only 
the more endear him to you. You will fancy 
that he is only a friend, but soon will learn, 
too late, perhaps, a friend whose presence is 
essential to your happiness. Be not harsh or 
cold. Only take care, for I tremble for his 
power over one so easily moved to love, nay, do 
not frown, when the object is as worthy as he.”’ 

She heeded not my warning. She could not 
think as I did. Even now her silvery laugh is 
echoing in my ear, as she answered, 

‘‘Never fear, my heart will not be given 
until called for.” 

I saw them together. Isaw the truant blush 
recalled at his lightest word; knew too well of 
the hours of anguish when she thought none 
were near; heard the words of agonizing 
prayer for strength ; strength to help her bear 
the load that was crushing her heart beneath 
its weight. She had learned, too late, alas, the 
bitter lesson, and now she must hide it from 
him ; and she did; he never dreamed she loved 
him. Had even the thought passed his mind, 
he would have torn himself away from all so 
dear to him in friends and associations, rather 
than add one bitter drop toher cup. He loved 
her as a friend, and thought it was returned as 
such; and was it strange, when she would 
listen with so much interest as he revealed to 
her all his hopes for the future? Could he 
believe that so much strength was hidden in 
that fragile form? Her sympathy was given to 
him, and as she spoke with him of his own 
pathway strewn with flowers, could he believe 





that even then the thought of her’s, that he 
had made desolate, was fast wearing her 
strength away? She thought her feelings 
hidden from all; but there were those lesg 
blinded than her, who saw, with anguish too 
deep for utterance, the fading of the flower so 
dear to their hearts. It was too late for warn- 
ing. They could only watch with painful in- 
terest new charms unfolding every hour, and 
feel that with the falling leaves of Autumn 
she too would pass away. 

It was just such an hour as this that we 
wandered here together for the last time. Her 
step was feeble, but her eye beamed with an 
almost unearthly light. She spoke of him, 
He had left to return with his bride to their 
happy home. 

‘*Mary,’’ she said, ‘‘ you know it all; why 
hide it longer! I deemed myself strong 
enough to bear it alone, but it could not be. I 
feel that I will never see him again. I won- 
dered at myself as his parting sounded in my 
ear: ‘Nellie I willsoon return; you alone must 
be first to welcome Annie to her home, hence- 
forth your’s, for I mean not to surrender my 
sister again until a stronger love than mine 
calls her away. Will you not love Annie for my 
sake, until you learn to love her for her own?’ 

‘* My answer satisfied even him, and then we 
parted. I knew it was the last. My strength 
is fast failing, yet I would not wish it other- 
wise. I could not love another, and yet dared 
not love him as the husband of another. Ere 
he shall return I shall be sleeping under the 
sod, and he will not know of the shaft that 
has laid me low. He will, perhaps, in days to 
come, bring his Annie to weep beside my grave 
for the friend she was to love, so early lost. 
Breathe not this tale to another. I meant it 
should be buried with me, but your pleading 
looks for confidence I could not resist. Think 
of me sometimes, Mary, whenever you wander 
here at eventide, but think of your friend as 
happy in Heaven.” 

And she did thus pass away. Ere many 
more suns had set we laid her to rest. 
the summons came, but it found her ready, 
and when Harry returned, it was to find her 
gone. His grief was sincere and lasting. Ere 
many months had waned he laid his Annie by 
her side, and now he too has joined them, in 
that happy home above, where “ sorrow shall 
never enter, but all tears are wiped forever 
from their eyes.” 

Farewell ! sweet friends of our youth. ‘Your 
memory shall be with us ‘ until the day break, 
and the shadows flee away.’ ’”’ 


Gently ~ 

















MOUNTAINS AND MOLEHILLS. 


BY HATTIE N. GRAVES. 


“I cannot believe it, Carrie dear; Frank 
Howard could not be unkind to his wife; I 
know him too well; and Emma, why she 
belongs to the same coronet of jewels as my 
own little gem here ; women just fit to ‘inlay 
Heaven with stars ;’ so of course it’s out of the 
question to believe that she is cross to him. 
No, no, Carrie, there’s no quarrelling there, I 
am certain ;’’ and Charley Bland drew the petite 
form of his six months’ bride closer to him, 
until her brown head was nestled lovingly in 
his bosom. 

‘IT did not believe it either, at first, but Mrs. 
Crowell assured me that Mrs. Hawks heard it 
with her own ears, as she was passing their 
house, and told her of it, so how could I disbe- 
lieve what came so correctly ?”’ 

“Of course you could not, my pet, had the 
source been a reliable one; but do you know 
Mrs. Hawks ?”’ 

“No, I have only spent one afternoon with 
her, at the circle ; it was there I was first intro- 
duced to her.’’ 

“And how did you like her?” 

‘*T did not notice her particularly ; as Emma 
Howard and I were engaged on the same piece 
of work, we sat together, and happened to be 
on the opposite side of the room from where 
she was engaged in superintending another 
part of the work. ButI recollect that she was 
very social; I think she talked more than any 
other woman in the room.”’ 

“No doubt of it; and saw more to repeat 
afterwards, than all the rest put together.”’ 

‘““Why, Charley, what do you mean? what 
do you know about Mrs. Hawks?’ opening 
wide in wonder her large hazel eyes. 

“T only know this, darling, that she has by 
some means gained the reputation of tattler 
and mischief maker, and is considered by the 
most respectable part of the community a 
public nuisance, one with whom very few 
really good women care to associate, and were 
it not for her wealth and position she would 
have, few friends.’’ 

“But why have you never told me this be- 
fore ??? 

“ Because I have scarcely thought of it since 
I heard it spoken of, You know I do not 
treasure up such light. trash in my memory, 
and so never think of it again unless it is: re- 








ferred to in my presence. Some gentlemen 
whose wives she had abused were speaking of 
her one day in my office, but as I knew she 
was not one of your associates, nor very likely 
to be, I gave the subject no further thought.” 

‘‘And so you gentlemen serve our sex up for 
a ‘dish of small talk,’ do you? Oh, fie! 
Charley.’’ 

‘* Vice-versa, my dear; you know ‘’tis a poor 
rule that wont be allowed to work both ways ;’’’ 
and he patted her cheek fondly, and peeped 
roguishly into her upturned eyes as he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ I have no doubt but Mrs. Hawks and 
a few others of her clique would try very hard 
to originate some sort of scandal about us, 
could they only take a peep into our bright, 
cosy little parlor, some of these pleasant eve- 
nings, and witness our happiness; for let me 
tell you, little one, it is the scalping knife of 
envy that these malicious anatomizers use 
with which to dissect the reputation of their 
neighbors. In nine cases out of ten they are 
those who make their own homes unhappy, 
and are exceedingly anxious to bring others at 
par with themselves. You have a great deal 
to learn of human nature yet, my: sweet Carrie, 
but I hope experience may not prove so severe 
a teacher to you as he has to many of your 
sex.’? 

Charles Bland had spoken truly. Mrs, 
Hawks belonged to that class of females who, 
(to the discredit of my sex be it said,) make 
it the every day business of their lives to 
search out and report all the faults and failings 
(whether real or imaginary) of their neighbors ; 
who, guilty of the greatest improprieties them- 
selves, are ever striving to bring others down 
to their own degrading level, and. yet, whose 
wealth and position command the homage of 
those who in their.secret souls despise the 
very idol that conventionality compels them to 
worship. 

Surely if ‘‘ love covers a multitude of faults,’ 
gold covers legions. 

Oh, when will society learn to respect and 
appreciate men and women for their, intrinsic 
virtues and goodness, their singleness of pur- 
pose and purity of heart, their high resolves 
and noble aims united with their sweetly en- 
dearing domestic, qualities, and not for the 
golden covering of the wooden image? Oh, 
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when will my sex learn the end and aim for 
which woman was made? When will she learn 
her true mission here ? when learn to heal, not 
wound the hearts of her sisters? when learn 
to use the soothing balm of sympathy, not the 
barbed arrow of calumny ? when learn to imi- 
tate the angels whom she was intended to repre- 
sent? Oh, when? Thank Heaven there area 
Jew who have learned, or rather, to whom 
Nature gave at the beginning this Heaven- 
born knowledge, and whose daily precepts and 
examples are inscribed by the Recording Angel 
in that book which is sealed with the signet of 
virtuous deeds, and clasped with the golden 
clasp of charity. 

Would there were more such ! 

‘Oh, Frank! I shall die, I know I shall! I 
can never survive the disgraceful slander that 
is travelling at railroad speed through the 
town about us ;’? and Emma Howard raised her 
head from the sofa where she had been weep- 
ing two long hours, and threw herself into the 
outstretched arms of her husband as he en- 
tered the room, just returned from his store. 

Clasping her slight form closely to his heart, 
smoothing back the tangled mass of golden 
eurls from her white brow, and imprinting 
thereon a tender kiss, Frank Howard begged 
to know what thus distressed his heart’s idol. 

Whoever it was that said ‘ill news travels 
on the wings of the wind,’’ should have added, 
and scandal on the tail of a comet, or ona 
link of chain lightning,” for its speed is cer- 
tainly beyond mortals’ dull conception, and 
leaves entirely in the shade all ideas of retro- 
grade motion. 

In all communities there may be found 
plenty of low-minded people who stand ready 
to catch every circulating report derogatory to 
a person’s character, having no other business 
to attend to, and they never wait for grass to 
grow beneath their feet until the injured party 
is made acquainted with all they have heard, 
and probably as much more that they have not 
heard. I sometimes wonder what sort of em- 
ployment these news-trotters and scandal for- 
gers think they shall find to suit them when 
they get to Heaven. They all expect to go 
there, of course ! 

And so on the same evening that Charles 
and Carrie Bland were discussing the bit of 
scandal circulated by Mrs. Hawks about their 
dearest and most intimate friends, Frank and 
Emma Howard, we find the latter young lady 
weeping in almost inconsolable grief over the 
Same malicious tale which some gossiping 
neighbor had kindly repeated to her. 








‘‘What is it, my own darling?” Frank 
asked for the ninth time at least, before Emma 
could swallow down the choking sobs sufficient- 
ly to speak. 

“Oh! to think, it’s going all over town that 
you and I quarrel like cats and dogs; that I 
drive you off to the club-room and gambling 
saloon at evenings, and then make myself 
happy with other company; when we have 
been so happy all through these two little 
married years, and never spoke a cross word, 
nor thought a cross thought of each other, 
Oh, it’s too bad!’’ and again the tears gushed 
forth. 

‘* Who told you this, dear Emma? Tell me, 
and I will sift it to the bottom, if it costs me all 
I am worth.”’ 

“‘Mrs. Small told me this afternoon. She 
said Mrs. Hawks told Mrs. Crowell, and Mrs. 
Crowell told her this morning, and she could 
not rest easy until I knew it, because she 
didn’t believe a word of it herself.’’ 

‘No, I’ll warrant she didn’t! Why did she 
wish to trouble you with such stuff if ‘she 
didn’t believe it?’ why didn’t she attend to 
her own business, if she has any to attend 
to?” 

Frank Howard had a temper, when it was 
up, (I wouldn’t give a fig for a person that 
hadn’t,) and it was now beginning to rouse 
itself, and justly too, in defence of his darling 
wife, who was dearer to him than all of earth 
besides. Had the defamation been of him 
alone he would not have cared ; for, with man- 
hood’s stern nature to defend him, he would 
defy all the scandal inventors that ever cursed 
the earth with their presence, but that they 
should attack his weak, defenceless wife, was 
more than he could patiently bear. 

Pity more of his sex would not thus show 
their love and respect for the happiness and 
honor of their helpless wives ; then would the 
ranks of the defamers of female innocence soon 
be thinned. 

**T don’t think Mrs. Small meant any harm,” 
Emma said, in extenuation of her informer. 

‘Perhaps she didn’t, though she ‘couldn't 
rest easy’ until she had given you a little 
trouble. Mediums never do rest easy, or 
rather, the spirits that actuate them do not, 
whether good or bad, and Mrs. Small ‘ sits on 
the fence’ ready to fall on either side, just as 
the inclination or circumstance directs, or, just 
as the ‘spirit moves.’ She belongs to that 
peculiar, and rather too large class of females 
who are neither good nor bad, but a compound 
of both, nature giving the former, and society 
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teaching the latter; but not especially incli- 
ning to either, they are borne along through 
the world the puppets and fools of habit and 
fortune ; their actions regulated by opinion, 
not conscience, they are good when there is no 
temptation to be otherwise, and easy victims 
to the first solicitings to evil. Such persons, 
be they male or female, for there are such 
among my own sex, are far more dangerous 
associates than those who are positively evil, 
and show their true colors, because we never 
know when we are safe in trusting them. 

“But dry your tears, my darling Emma; I 
will see Mrs. Hawks ere another twenty-four 
hours pass, and if she is not made to eat her 
own words, call me no husband;’’ and the 
tear-drops were kissed away from the silken 
fringes, and from the depths of those azure 
eyes the merry twinkles were soon dancing a 
minuet to the sportive dimples at the corners 
of the pretty mouth. 

Emma Howard was one of the prettiest, 
most bewitching, and loveable little feminines 
that ever Dame Nature took particular pride in 
presenting to the world; and to complete her 
work, she had smiled into her heart a stray 
sunbeam, which, by its constant and continued 
brightness, illumed the whole inner life, and 
dancing through the eyes, and peeping forth 
from the rose-bud mouth, embodied itself in a 
living ray that shed its bright lustre over all 
with whom she cameincontact. Notashadow 
of Earth’s sorrows had ever darkened her 
heart for a single hour; no wonder, then, that 
so light a cloud as the petty tale of scandal to 
which she had just listened, should hang so 
heavily over its bright surface. But the sun- 
shine of love soon chased it away, and she was 
happy and smiling as ever. 

Frank Howard did ‘sift to the bottom’’ the 
report so industriously circulated by Mrs. 
Hawks, (he feared not her golden standard, ) 
and compelled her to meet face to face every 
one to whom she had repeated the tale of 
family quarrelling, and confess that she ‘‘ was 
mistaken,’’ that the mountain was after all but 
alittle molehili which appeared suddenly to 
her visual organization in this wise. Three 
evenings previous, she was passing along the 
block in which Frank Howard lived, and had 
arrived within a few paces of his own door, 
when her ear was arrested by the sound of 
voices in the front hall; and so, imitating the 
example of the rest of her clique, she stopped 
a moment and played the eaves-dropper. 

“Well, go along then, you naughty man; 
and don’t let me see your ugly phiz again for 








a week, I guess Mortimer and I can manage 
to make ourselves happy without you ;’’ and 
then Frank Howard was pushed lightly from 
the door-step into the street, followed by the 
most musical silvery laugh that ever rippled 
up from a light, happy heart, and trilled on 
the ear of a proud, loving husband. 

Whether Mrs. Eaves-dropper was really too 
obtuse to understand the true import of this 
harmless repartee, or whether she didn’t wish 
to understand it, is not fully known; yet, for 
charity’s sake, I will say it is quite probable 
she did not hear Emma, ten minutes previous, 
urging Frank to stay from the Sons of Temper- 
ance meeting that evening because her brother, 
Mortimer Lincoln, had just arrived from New 
York, or hear him tell her that the society 
were to transact some very important business 
and it was absolutely necessary for him to go, 
but he would’ try and be at home by eight 
o’clock ; or hear her brother call her a silly 
baby, and say, “‘ business before pleasure, 
Frank, always, if you wish to be honored and 
respected ;’’ or see Frank clasp the little sprite 
to his heart, while her arms were twined about 
his neck, and their lips came in rather closer 
proximity than the lips of a ‘‘quarrelling’’ 
married pair are often apt to. Perhaps if the 
whole of this little scene had been enacted 
within the reach of Mrs. Hawks’ vision, she 
might have understood the full import of the 
‘cat and dog quarrelling’’? which she took 
such immediate pains to circulate, or she might 
not ! 

By way of postscript I will just add that 
Mrs. Hawks has ever since been particularly 
noted for her mind-her-own-business propensi- 
ties, though the memory of what she was still 
lives in the hearts of those who were once her 
professed friends, but who will not now wear 
for her even the semblance of friendship. 

Reader, whenever you hear a particularly 
large or doubtful story about your friend or 
neighbor, remember that, could the mountain 
be sifted carefully through the sieve of truth, 
it would very probably be diminished to the 
size of a molehill. ; 
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Never Give Up.—What if you fail in busi- 
ness? You still have life and health. Don’t 
sit down and cry about mishaps, for that 
will never get you out of debt, nor buy your 
children frocks. Go to work at something, 
eat sparingly, dress moderately, drink nothing 
exciting, and above all, keep a merry heart, 
and you’ll be up in the world. 








OUR FIRST FRUITS. 


BY MARIA E. FELLOWES. 





“These were redeemed from among men, being the first fruits unto God, and to the Lamb.—Rev. xrv. 4, 


Our first fruits to the grave! how oft 
Our shuddering hearts have said, 
Waiting outside its long-shut door, 
“ Who first that darksome way shall tread ?” 
And lo! a small hand, baby soft, 
Knocks fearless at the iron door ; 
Those little feet, that scarce the earth could tread, 
Have gone our way-worn feet before! 


So short thy stay ! and it was bought 
At such a price of pain! ° 
To win thy life, so fair a life 
Was on love’s altar laid in vain ! 
And is this all? this little life 
That came and went with mother’s pain ; 
That came to us unasked, unsought, 
Yet leaves such dreary void and yearning vain? 


And is this all? thou gentlest thing, 
That ever turned our hearts around ! 


Was this thine errand here? those hearts to wring? 


White, dove-like soul! was it for thee 
God's minister of wrath to be? 


Like death’s pale angel, coming but to wound? 
The shadow on thy baby face, 
Thy pensive, soft, unchildlike grace— 
Was it because thy soul foreknew 
The bitter work thou hadst to do? 
Work so unmeet for thee! 


Oh ! hush, wild thoughts! for thou wast sent 
No messenger of wrath ; 
Our God a gentle guide hath lent 
To lighten our graveward path ; 
To show us that Death’s face is mild, 
If with the heart of a little child 
We tread that shadowy path. 
Thy little hand hath oped the gate, 
Thy little feet have led the way; 
And we no more in trembling wait, 
For, streaming from that opened gate, 
We caught Heaven’s golden ray. 
Oh! when we through the portal come, 
Sweet spirit ! smile our welcome home. 


Hartford Conn. 
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LIFE’S 


SHADOWS. 


BY B. L. BAXTER. 


Ir is not outward gloom alone 

That makes the spirit sad, 
Though well the heart hath learned to bide 
The shadow of life's sorrowing tide, 

Whose sunshine maketh glad. 


The outward hath its power 
To sadden or to cheer, 
To gild the present with its light, 
Or robe it in the hues of night, 
The Winter of the year. 


Yet these are not the spell 
Whose fetters most enthral ; 
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We own their power, but greaters till, 
That thraldom of the heart and will, 
Which sways and governs all, 


*Tis our own inner self 
Of thought, a living tide ; 
The consciousness of what we are, 
An unseen presence everywhere, 
Still walking by our side. 


A consciousness of good, 

Of purpose high and right, 
A consciousness of wrong and ill, 
Of faltering feet, and failing will, 
That deeper hue, or brighter gild 
¢ Life’s mingled shade and light. 























THE LITTLE GRAPE DEALER. 


BY PROF. A. M. SCOTT. 





“Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 





Ay all-wise and overruling Providence hath § deck, inhaling the refreshing air, and commu- 
ordained that no good action in life shall be § ning with Great Nature. , 
without reward. That reward may, at times, There was one on board whose attentive 
be delayed so long that he who hath merited ¢ observation had been arrested by Mr. P.’s man- 
it may have forgotten the deed of merit; but ¢ ner. Something had whispered to him that 
come it will, sooner or later. The following ; that elderly gentleman, who was so studious, 
pleasant incident will fully establish the truth ¢ was no common man, and he was anxious to 
of this position. cultivate his acquaintance. He, too, was an 
One pleasant afternoon in April, 1856, Rev. $ early riser, and it so chanced that they met in 
Mr. P., a Methodist clergyman well-known in 3 the twilight dawn upon the hurricane deck, 
the South, was seen engaging his passage on ° fell into conversation, and were soon well 
board a large Mississippi steamboat, advertised $ acquainted. Both were Methodist ministers of 
to leave New Orleans that same evening at six ¢ note, and although they had never met before, 
o’clock, for St. Louis. Mr. P. engaged a state- ° still, they were not unknown to each other. 
room, saw that his baggage was properly cared $ They had belonged to different conferences, 
for, and taking from his trunk a book, he ¢ and had often heard of each other. Mr. H., 
passed the residue of his time until the boat’s (for that was the name of the gentleman last 
departure, in close study. introduced into our narrative,) was well ac- 
Just as a thousand gas-lights began to glare ¢ quainted with the captain, and early in the 
forth in the Crescent City, the steamer alluded ¢ day obtained permission to have divine ser- 
to drew in her gangway, let go her cable, and § vices on board. It was arranged for Mr. P. to 
moved like a thing of life up the mighty river. ¢ preach. 
There were nearly five hundred passengers in At the appointed time the passengers were 
that spacious cabin; some that had come from $ closely seated in that floating palace and listen- 
the old world to try their fortunes in the new, $ ing with breathless attention to an eloquent 
some rich, some poor, some devising one ? discourse. It was just such a sermon as an 
scheme to succeed in life, and some another. $ intelligent Christian loves to hear. It was 
There were gamblers, merchants, tradesmen, $ plain and practical, addressed first to the judg- 
mechanics, politicians, and planters; in fact, ¢ ment, and then to the heart. 
almost all the professions in life, as well as two- Sermon closed, dinner was served, and the 
thirds of the States of the Union, were repre- $ rapid hours sped away. It was during the 
sented among the passengers. same evening that the gentlemanly captain, 
It was Saturday evening. Rev. Mr. P.seemed ? who seemed to be about twenty-eight years of 
to have no acquaintances on board. His book $ age, came to Mr. P. and invited him into his 
seemed to absorb his attention. He read until § office. Mr. P. accompanied him, and the door 
a seasonable hour, and retired for the night. ¢ was shut. When they were alone, the captain 


The next morning was as delightful as ever $ said, 
dawned in Spring time in this balmy region. ‘‘T suppose, Mr. P., that you do not know 


The sky was as mild as if no murky storm- me.” 

cloud had ever floated in its blue expanse ; The other replied that he did not. 

the balmy breezes of Spring were laden with ‘But I know you,’ said the captain. 
fragrant odors from a thousand flowery gar- ‘“‘T have no recollection of ever having seen 
dens. It was a lovely Sabbath morning. Na- ? you before,’’ said Mr. P. 

ture was in her mildest mood. The Sun was “You saw me once,’’ rejoined the captain, 
‘sowing the earth with orient pearl,” and ‘but it will be twenty years in August next, 
sweet birds rejoicing at his advent were filling ¢ since we last met.” 

the groves with their artless melody. ‘‘And may I ask,” inquired the preacher, 


Mr. P. had risen early, as he was wont. Ere 3 ‘‘ where that meeting took place?” 
it was quite light, he was pacing the hurricane “It was in the city of Nashville,’’ rejoined 
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the captain. ‘It was in the Summer of 1836. 
You were a stranger there, and seated one 
afternoon with several other gentlemen in the 
eastern gallery of a hotel. A little boy came 
along with a basket of English grapes, seeking 
purchasers of that commodity. His fruit was 
delicious. Several gentlemen became his pa- 
trons, and among others there was one who 
selected fourteen bunches, tied them carefully 
in a handkerchief, took them to his room, put 
them away, and rejoined the company in the 
gallery, neglecting the meanwhile to pay the 
little fellow seventy cents that were his due. 
The boy stood by for some time, but finally 
ventured to ask his liberal purchaser to dis- 
burse. The man took offence, and said that he 
supposed the grapes had been sent around by 
the proprietor of the house, and as he expected 
to pay his bill he was unwilling to pay any- 
thing extra for the grapes. The boy told him 
that he had nothing to do with the house, 
that he was the son and only child of a poor 
widow in the neighborhood. She had a small 
patch of ground which she cultivated with 
his aid, in melons, grapes, cucumbers, and 
whatever else she could raise and sell. The 
boy was her salesman. He visited the wharf, 
the markets, the hotels, and other public 
places, seeking to sell the product of his mo- 
ther’s little field. 

“The man replied that it was a pity one so 
young had already learned so much of the art 
of swindling, implying that he did not believe 
the little fellow’s story, and winding up by 
declaring that he would not pay him a cent. 

‘**Then give me back my grapes !’ said the 
boy. 
***Pll do no such thing,’ replied the man, 











—_— 


‘but I’ll do this; if you: say five words more, 
I’ll slap your jaws for you.’ 

“*That you can do,’ rejoined the boy; ‘ you 
areaman. Iam alittle boy. I have no one 
to vindicate my cause. It is bad enough to be 
deprived unjustly of my earnings, worse still 
to be denounced as a swindler, but worst of all 
to be bullied in this way. But, sir, you can 
keep the grapes. I present you the seventy 
cents. I presume that you cannot raise the 
money.’ 

‘¢ And he took up his basket and was about 
to go, when the man sprang to his feet and 
seized a cane that was leaning against the 
window sill, and was proceeding to execute his 
threat. Then it was,’’ continued the captain, 
“that you threw down your newspaper, and 
bade the man to raise that stick at his peril. 
He turned upon you, and gentlemen interfered 
to prevent a difficulty. You made him draw 
out his lean, lank purse, and disgorge the re- 
quired seven dimes !”’ 

“T now distinctly remember the circum- 
stance,’”’ said Mr. P., ‘* but were you present ?” 

‘*T was that boy,’’ replied the captain. ‘I 
recognized you to-day while you were preach- 
ing; when you became animated, and spoke 
with energy, I recognized the voice. I wish to 
say that my mother does not need my services 
now ; she is in that far distant land where care 
never comes, where want is never felt! For- 
tune’s wheel has made a lucky turn for the 
little grape boy; he is now the owner and 
commander of this noble boat, and takes 
pleasure in bestowing upon you all the hospi- 
talities it can afford, without money and with- 
out price !”? 


thi, 





“INTO EACH LIFE SOME RAIN MUST FALL.” 


BY FANNY FALES. 


Ir this were all, Oh! if this were all, 

That “ into each life some rain must fall,” 
There were fainter sobs in the Poet’s rhyme, 
There were fewer wrecks on the shores of Time. 


But tempests of woe pass over the soul, 

Fierce winds of anguish we cannot control ; 
And shock after shock we are called to bear, 
*Till the lips are white with the heart’s despair. 


Oh! the shores of Time with wrecks are strewn ; 
Unto the ear comes ever & moan; 

Wrecks of hopes that set sail with glee, 

Wrecks of loves sinking silently. 





Many are hidden from human eye, 

Only God knoweth how deep they lie; 
Only God heard when arose the prayer, 
Help me to bear! Oh! help me to bear! 


“Into each life some rain must fall ;” 

If this were all! Oh! if this were all! 
Yet there is a refuge from storm and blast ; 
Gloria patri! we'll reach it at last ! 


Be strong, be strong, to my heart I cry; 

The pearl in the wovaded shell doth lie; 
Days of sunshine are given to all, 

Though “ into each life some rain must fall.” 
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THE IRISH WOMAN. 


[From the Crayon, we take a portion of an 
article on Irish women, that awards a degree 
of poetic justice to that anomalous, warm- 
hearted, impulsive, disorderly class which have 
become scattered all over our land, and now 
“rule the roast” in most of our dwellings. It 
will be found well worth reading. We think 
a society for the instruction of Irish women in 
domestic and culinary art would be a blessing 
to this nation, at least. If we are doomed to 
have them for cooks and chambermaids, the 
sooner they get instructions in a higher school 
than an Irish cottage, the better for our com- 
fort.] 

* * * ‘The squalid, miserable food upon 
which for ages the masses of the Irish people 
have lived, has still more contributed to give a 
death-blow to the mental unity of their nature, 
especially as beverages of the most intoxicating 
character have presented a shocking contrast 
to food of the most emaciating description. 
Whiskey and brandy find a certain counter- 
poise in stomachs filled with battalions of oxen 
and other members of the brute creation. But 
in the Irish stomach there has been no such 
counterpoise. A refuse of diseased potatoes 
and decayed vegetables have ruled there su- 
preme, with here and there a bit of meat as a 
treat on Sundays. No wonder that beastly 
drinking, so stupefying everywhere else, should 
have produced such fatal effects upon poor 
Ireland, and that this deplorable craving should 
have extinguished in many Irish minds the 
last redeeming link with humanity. 

‘¢ How has woman fared in such a horrible 
state of civilization? Not so unfortunately as 
one would be disposed to believe. Nowhere is 
woman’s innate superior moral power so appa- 
rent as in the manner in which she struggles 
against adverse circumstances if her lot hap- 
pens to be cast among an unfortunate race. 
The Jewess presents a remarkable instance of 
this, and in a similar, although not so striking 
a degree, the Irish woman affords an evidence 
of the same womanly moral instinct. Not 
that repulsive scars are not painfully visible 
in the low Irish womanhood, but on the whole, 
we find that woman’s great virtues have flour- 
ished in the midst of mental desolation, actu- 
ally seeming to have grown like flowers in the 
wilderness, to diffuse a fragrance of beauty 
over a pestilential atmosphere. Tenderness of 
sentiment, chivalric devotion to friends and 
relatives, chastity, and an indestructible faith— 

















these are the qualities which distinguish the 
Irish woman, and which have rather been 
strengthened than weakened by the sufferings 
to which she has been subjected. It is, above 
all, the deeply-rooted religious sentiment, which 
is her guardian angel. The love which she 
bears to the Virgin Mary may be taken as an 
allegorical exponent of the manner in which 
female virtue and female religion are mystical- 
ly blended in her mind. Superficial observers 
may be disposed to cant at the intensity of a 
religious faith which borders almost upon su- 
perstition ; but as long as the thinking faculties 
remain undeveloped, this vehement, emotional 
religious power constitutes the only redeeming 
element in semi-educated natures; and with- 
out it we should have the most appalling moral 
anarchy, where we now have a positive moral 
safeguard, which, for being the mere product 
of unreflecting sentiment, is not the less ad- 
mirable in its influence, and blessed in its re- 
sults. Constant suffering has imparted to this 
sentiment a heart-rending and thrilling charac- 
ter. Poorsouls! Excruciating poverty, which 
produces that peculiar state of mind most open 
to supernatural influences, has been vouch- 
safed to them in a bountiful degree. They are 
poor, and feel that the Lord is always with 
them, and this feeling glimmers in their eye 
with a naive radiance of mystical conscious- 
ness. Their attitude in the Church, which ex- 
hibits no more faithful attendant than the poor 
Irish woman, further explains this peculiar 
feeling. She is not alone drawn thither by a 
sentiment of devotion ; she makes her appear- 
ance there as a peeress in her own right; be- 
neath her rags lurks a feeling of exultant 
pride, born of an instinctive consciousness of 
the inexpressibly great affinity between her 
own poor suffering heart, and that of the pious 
woman who wept over the lonely Saviour’s 
grave. She has a right to be there; she feels 
it; and her very rags seem ennobled by this 
magic touch of faith. The domestic affections 
are nurtured by the same religious sentiment ; 
and in the Irish woman’s love for her kindred 
she again manifests a striking resemblance to 
Eastern women; for failings in her fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, or cousins, seem rather to in- 
crease than to diminish her affection, through 
a deep sense of Christian charitableness, en- 
grafted upon her heart by Christ’s kindly dis- 
position towards publicans and sinners. Nay, 
the horrible vice of drunkenness, to which her 
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male relatives are so frequently addicted, and 
which entails upon her so many sufferings, 
loses for her, under this religious point of 
view, many of its monstrous features, and in 
some cases, indeed, finds in her a ready apolo- 
gizer. There is in the poor Irish woman, in 
her resignation to her fate, in her kindliness 
towards her friends ; and in the poor Irish girl, 
in the jealousy with which she watches over 
her honor, and in the generosity which she 
displays towards her parents, a touching pa- 
thos and a lyrical sadness, which words can 
but feebly express, 

‘* We have watched the Irish in Ireland in 
1847, 1849. The country was then prostrated 
by famine. Potatoes got tired of being healthy 
where all around was decayed, and the disease 
which broke out among these American vegeta- 
bles, gave the death-blow to Paddy’s stomach. 
Piles of dying Celts were heaped upon the 
highways. Cork, Limerick, and other towns 
looked like so many lazzaretti, and the general 
aspect of the people suggested to the mind the 
worst features of the barbarism of the middle 
ages. Again we have watched the poor Irish 
in London, where, in the dark alleys between 
the Strand and Holborn, and scattered all over 
the most miserable districts of the huge me- 
tropolis, they are found weltering in wild, riot- 
ous, titanic filth. We find them again here in 
this country; but in all instances, the poor 
Irish woman comes before us infinitely superior 
to the Irish man, and praying, and soothing, 
and hoping, while he is cursing, and groaning, 
and desponding. 

‘But it must be admitted that this innate 
moral beauty is not always refiected in her 
appearance ; for this, in many instances, falls 
mightily short of zsthetical calculations; still 
the jumble of ecstatic and kindly emotion 
which agitates her soul, forming a burlesque 
contrast to the confusion of thought that be- 
wilders her mind, often illuminates her coun- 
tenance with character that shines with great 
pathetic effect upon the background of her 
social position. Nowhere is the bluntness of 
artistic perception so painfully evident as in 
the artist’s backwardness in seizing hold of the 
picturesque points of character which the as- 
pect of the lower Irish woman unfolds. How 
painful to think that such things can be seen 
daily in the streets, without. starting ideas of 
endless association in the minds of artists, 
who, instead of grappling with the extraordi- 
nary life around them, ever rush to Rome to 
copy for the hundred thousandth time a used- 
up Venus or a drowsy Madonna! Look at the 








poor Irish woman’s countenance, as ready to 
glow with religious rapture as to burn in beg- 
garly frenzy. Follow her from the Battery to 
Church street, with as many babes creeping 
about her as she can well convey, awakening 
in the observant passer-by feelings of pity and 
commiseration, as she walks on with a kind of 
stolid self-possession, with a crazy pluck in- 
herent in every movement, looking, indeed, as 
if her wretched condition was the normal state 
of humanity, and evidently bearing her cross 
with commendable good humor. If this is not 
a subject for a picture, then all that we read 
of Hogarth and Rembrandt, must be blotted 
out from the pages of Art history. There igs 
something in this low Irish womanhood, which 
contains not only picturesque elements for the 
genius of the artist, but also generous charac. 
teristics appealing to the sympathy of the 
good and the gentle. See the steamer carrying 
bundles of drafts to old Erin, to the order of 
old folks at home! Behold the poor Irish 
Mary or Bridget saving every available cent of 
her wages, and pouring the money into the lap 
of distant friends! And now come, dear 
reader, let us peep into one of the poor Irish 
homes. The locality is indifferent. Galway 
answers as well as Brooklyn, and Liverpool as 
well as New York. Like the Jews and the 
gipsies, the Irish woman changes not, and the 
Irish home of the poorer classes preserves its 
time-hallowed features of confusion, in all 
lands and under all circumstances. That con- 
fusion is great indeed. As you enter the house 
you find your progress impeded at the outset 
by little half-naked urchins swarming around 
you, and by some old woman, who, half-kneel- 
ing, half-scrubbing, barricades the staircase, 
leaving you in doubt whether her movement is 
theological or domestic. As you enter the 
chief room all kinds of bedding are strewn on 
the floor, smoking kettles rattle over the fire- 
place, pictures of the crucifixion are pasted 
upon the wall over the mantel-piece, near the 
bust of the Virgin Mary. The mistress of the 
house is all smiles, but cannot talk to you, as 
her father, who lies drunk on one of the beds, 
requires her attention ; a perfectly naked little 
juvenile Irishman in 1 frolic jumps upon your 
lap; barely recoverirg from this shocking 
crisis, you are sudderly startled by a deep 
groan which proceeds from the throat of the 
old man’s wife, who has just received a conju- 
gal kick, which all the skill of the daughter 
could not ward off; still greater is your ex- 
citement, when, in the midst of the general 
turmoil, the mistress of the house invites you 
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to take tea with her, with a rosy, seraphic look, 
and evidently in a blessed state of ignorance 
as to the impression produced on your mind 
by her domestic arrangements. After a little 
while three or four old women grope their way 
in, and as soon out again. They are begging. 
Then a young girl toddles in, and receives a 
loud, noisy kiss from the mouth of her sister. 
Again a knock. This time a policeman, a 
friend of the family. Last night he caught a 
chap, who is the old man’s cousin, and a rela- 
tion of the priest. The woman of the house 
is all ears ; she has forgotten all about the tea 
and you, and you thank God if you get out of 
the ugly tenement while she is listening to the 
tale of the officer. Now with all this revolting 
reality, and in spite of the impressions pro- 
duced by the filth and chaos of the dirty hovel 
you go from, you are sensible of a growing 
respect for the gentle and kindly poor Irish wo- 
man, who is the gleam of sunshine on a waste 
of misery. 

“But we must turn now to the more educated 
classes, and conclude with a few characteristics 
of those found in families that, for hundreds 
of years back, have been refined by devotion 
to professional or other pursuits more in- 
tellectual than trading or tillage of the soil. 
There are undoubtedly some Irish females 
whose minds are far above the level of the 
poor uncultivated class, whose forlorn position 
we have alluded to at some length; there are 
gentlewomen in the midst of all nations. 
Generally speaking, however, and taking the 
common run of Irish womanhood, but com- 
paratively few Irish women of this stamp, 
such as constitute the delight of the society of 
Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and Waterford, are to 
be encountered here. They are dotted about 
in the social circles of the landed gentry and 
professional ranks of Britain, and in them we 
find every quality of head and heart blended 
into almost ideal significance. The excessive 
sentiment which in the lower classes appears 
repulsive in its crudity, is here made attrac- 
tive through the delicate ministration of cul- 
ture. The same kind and generous feelings 
which vibrate in the heart of the lowest Irish 
woman, thrill in the soul of her superior 
sister, but the music is as different as that 
between Christy’s Minstrels and Beethoven’s 
symphonies. We find the same loyalty to the 
Virgin Mary and to Christ crucified ; but again 
the sentiment differs from that of the lower 
order of Celtic women, as the accomplished 
sisters of charity, who affectionately clustered 
around St. Theresa of Spain, differed from the 





religious rabble who, yelling and screaming, 
accompanied Walter the Penniless to the Holy 
Sepulchre. The exuberant “fancy which ina 
poor Irish woman runs wild upon a priest or a 
drunken husband, is, with the refined, chas- 
tened by intellect and crowned by grace. Espe- 
cially among the southern Irish ladies do we 
find these beau-ideals of womanhood ; women 
that combine common sense with vivacity, and 
grace with sensibility; women whose delicacy 
of sentiment is ennobled by an instinctive re- 
cognition of the elementary principles of femi- 
nine nature. Such women do not abound; 
their number is limited. To alliances with 
such women England owes many of the great 
statesmen, soldiers, scholars, and poets that 
have graced and developed her civilization.’’ 





Tue SHEePHERD’s Doc.—Without the shep- 
herd’s dog, the whole of the mountainous land 
in Scotland would not be worth a sixpence. 
It would require more hands to manage a flock 
of sheep, gather them from the hills, force 
them into houses and folds, and drive them to 
markets, than the profits of the whole stock 
would be capable of maintaining. Well may 
the shepherd, then, feel an interest in his dog. 
It is indeed he that earns the family bread, of 
which he is content himself with the smallest 
morsel. Neither hunger nor fatigue will drive 
him from his master’s side ; he will follow him 
through fire and water. Another thing very 
remarkable is the understanding these crea- 
tures have of the necessity of being particu- 
larly tender over lame or sickly sheep. They 
will drive these a great deal more gently than 
others, and sometimes a single one is committed 
to their care to take home. On these occasions 
they perform their duty like the most tender 
nurses. Can it be wondered at, then, that the 
colley should be so much prized by the shep- 
herd ; that his death should be regarded as a 
great calamity to a family of which he forms, 
to all intents and purposes, an integral part; 
or that his exploits of sagacity should be 
handed down from generation to generation, 
and from no small part of the converse by 
the cozy ingle on long Winter nights ? 





‘¢TuHeRE is nothing,’’ says Plato, ‘‘so de- 
lightful as the hearing or the speaking ‘of 
truth. For this reason, there is no conversa- 
tion so agreeable as that of the man of integri- 
ty, who hears without any intention to betray, 
and speaks without any intention to deceive.” 











MRS. NORTON’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MARY 


LOVEALL. 


Iv is Christmas morning. Mrs. Grant sits in 
her elegantly furnished parlor, absorbed in 
mournful reverie. Sheis surrounded by every 
luxury which boundless wealth can purchase, 
or loving heart devise. The walls of the room 
in which she sits are decorated with rare and 
beautiful pictures, and the marble centre-table 
which stands near her is covered with the 
choicest books, but she appears wholly in- 
different to her splendid surroundings. The 
only object in which she manifests the least 
interest, is a daguerreotype which she holds in 
her hand. The sweet little face that she gazes 
upon with such yearning, mournful tender- 
ness, is that of her darling Lillie, her only 
child, whom death tore from her arms some 
two months ago. She is thinking of the happy 
past. She is recalling,one by one, the six 
Christmas days that were rendered more bright 
and joyous by the presence of that loved one. 
She thinks of her as she was seven years ago 
to-day, a wee, tender bud, that had just learned 
to answer its mother’s loving smile. The next 
Christmas she sees a bright tiny form moving 
about with the uncertain step of one who had 
but just learned the use of her little feet, win- 
ning all hearts by her sweet gentle ways. 
When Christmas next comes around, she can 
talk, and no music is half so sweet to her fond 
parents’ ears, as their little prattler’s half 
formed utterance of loving words. So in 
memory she lives over again each succes- 
sive Christmas, and when she comes back to 
the present one, and remembers that the little 
face of which she holds the likeness in her 
hand is now lying out beneath the snow, it is ; 
no wonder that her heart is torn with such 
anguish as none but a desolate, childless mo- 
ther can feel. It is no wonder that such thick 
‘clouds of grief envelope her as to render ob- 
secure every ray of Faith and Hope from the 
Spirit world. 

But listen! there is a light footstep heard in 
the hall, a gentle rap at the door, and at Mrs. 
Grant’s bidding a lady whose face is beaming 
with love and sympathy enters the room. 

“A good morning, and a happy Christmas to 
you, my dear Mary,” she says cheerfully, as 
she seats herself beside her friend. 

“Oh, Lizzie,’”? exclaims Mrs. Grant, ‘‘ Do 
not mock me with such cruel words ; how can 
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it be a happy Christmas to me, when she who 
was the light and joy of my life is taken from 
me, and I am left in loneliness and desolation; 
no enjoyment in the present, no hope for the 
future, except that which lies beyond the 
grave. Christmas may come many times, ere 
the Lord permits me to follow my sweet Lillie, 
but never again will it bring an emotion of joy 
or hope to me,”’ 

‘*Why, Mary !’? said Mrs. Norton. 
seem to forget your husband.”’ 

**Oh, no, I do not forget him; but he hasa 
strong mind and a cheerful disposition, andI 
have often thought since I have been the 
broken-hearted, sorrowing creature that I am, 
that he would be happier without me.”’ 

Mrs. Norton, anxious to direct her friend’s 
mind from her grief, said, 

‘*Mary, shall I tell you some Christmas 
reminiscences of my childhood.”’ 

‘Oh! yes,’ replied Mrs. Grant. ‘‘Anything 
that will make me forget, if but for a moment, 
my loneliness.’’ 

**One of the most pleasing recollections of 
my childhood, is that of a commodious and 
pleasant farm-house, which was situated about 
half a mile from my father’s, generally known 
by the name of the Home-place. I know not 
why it received that name, unless from the 
fact that the homeless and friendless always 
found a hand and friends beneath its roof. It 
was owned and occupied by two elderly ladies 
who had once been wives and mothers, but 
whose husbands and children had passed one 
by one to the other world, and left them alone 
in the prime of life, with no objects for their 
hearts to love, or hands to serve, when hearts 
and hands were strongest to love and serve. In 
the first days of theirloneliness and bereavement 
they felt as you donow, that nothing but the icy 
hand of death could soothe the painful throb- 
bings of their hearts. But afterward, when 
with the eye of Faith they followed their be- 
loved ones to the Spirit land, and realized that 
the happiness of the angels consists in love to 
the Lord and for each other, their own hearts 
were filled with a desire to engage in similar 
works of charity and love to the Lord, that 
thus they might be prépared to enjoy the socie- 
ty of their dear ones when it should please 
their Heavenly Father to call them hence. 
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They were sisters, and being desirous of spend- 
ing the remainder of their days in each other’s 
society, they put the little fortunes which their 
husbands left them together, and purchased 
the farm on which they lived when I was a 
child. There they found ample means and 
opportunity for carrying out their benevolent 
designs. That neighborhood had its full share 
of the poor, the suffering, and the unfortunate, 
and they soon learned that work for the strong 
and healthy, charity for the feeble and suf- 
fering, and kindly words of advice and en- 





couragement for the inexperienced and despair- 
ing, were always to be found at the Home- 
place. 

“But the children occupied the warmest place 
in the hearts of these good old ladies. They 
saw in each little child a brother or a sister to 
the darling ones which their own loving arms 
had once enfolded, and each year as Christmas 
day came round, every child within five miles 
was sure of an invitation to a party at the old 
Home-place. On these occasions, the usually 
pale faces of the ladies resumed something 
like the old look they used to wear among 
their own little ones, as they moved about 
amid their young guests, administering to their 
wants, and doing everything they could to pro- 
mote their happiness and comfort. Part of 
the day was spent by us in innocent amuse- 


ment, and when we were tired of that, we 
were called into the large old-fashioned library, 
where a story was read by one of the ladies, 
the moral of which was generally enforced by 
a few plain, earnest, loving words. Many a 
child of rude and careless parents received its 
first, and perhaps only religious instruction at 
these annual gatherings, and who can estimate 
the amount of good that may have been done 
by the humble efforts of these two Christian 
women. Every child that came within their 
sphere was made happier, and wiser, and 
better, by their influence. 

‘‘And so they lived on, year after year, if not 
really happy, at least peaceful and contented, 
working, and watching, and waiting till the 
All-Father’s good time should come to take 
them to the Home-place above. They have 
long since passed to their reward, and their 
dying beds were as lovingly tended as they 
would have been had their own daughters 
lived to close their eyes.”’ 

Mrs. Grant made no comments on her friend’s 
story, but it was evident from her looks that 
she was resolved to profit by it. May the Lord 
speed her in every good work, and enable her 
to see that confidence in His Divine Love and 
Wisdom, and charity to her fellow creatures, 
is the best and only remedy for wounded 
natural affections. 





“ALWAYS SINGING!” 





BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





Wate talking with a neighbor, Iheard asweet § 

plaintive voice singing that beautiful hymn : 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul !” 

The child was up stairs; I knew it was a 
child’s voice, from its silvery softness. I lis- 
tened a while, and then said, 

“That child has a sweet voice.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, she has,’’ returned my friend. ‘She 
is always singing !’’ 

Always singing ! 

Sweet, happy child! Bird of angel wing! 
Who would not envy thee that gushing flood of 
happiness within thy soul! A soul strong: to 
will and to do; a soul lighted with the smile 





of Jesus, and anchored on the surest hope; a 
soul that with more than a child’s strength 
shall part the dark waves as it goes down the 
surging tide of death. 

Always singing ! 

I passed that way again. Summer was here in 
her fullness, strewing the earth with flowers, 
and the sky with stars. The same sweet 





voice was trilling on the air. 


“ Oh, had I wings like a dove, I would fly !” 

This time the little singer was in the yard. 
I gazed upon the spiritual softness of her fea- 
tures—the sweet eyes like “‘ brown birds flying 
to the light,’’ the fine expressive lips, the dark 
silken curls ; I felt that she would soon have 
her wish answered, and “find a refuge in 
Heaven !’? 

Always singing ! 

Autumn came; the wild swan was turning 
toward the South; the leaves were dropping 
from the trees, and spears of: frost glittered 
among the grass. 

A strip of crape fluttered from the shutter 
of the house where my little singer lived. Her 
voice was clothed in death, and trembling 
hands had bound those truant tresses around 
her white brow. 

By the great white throne, by the river of 
eternal gladness, she was striking her golden 
harp, and singing in the gushing fullness of 
imperishable glory ! 

Mt. Joy, Pa. Dec. 1857. 











PROPERTIES AND PREPARATION OF COFFEE. 


[We take the following remarks on coffee 
and coffee making from ‘‘The Hand Book of 
Household Science,” by Youmans, a very use- 
ful book just published by Appleton & Co. It 
should be in possession of every housekeeper. ] 

‘Coffee is the product of a plant grown ex- 
tensively in warm climates. The natural 
height of the tree varies from ten to thirty 
feet; but it is usually pruned down to five or 
six feet, to increase the crop of fruit. All are 
familiar with the structure of coffee seeds; 
they are of an oblong figure, convex on one 
side, and flat, with a little straight furrow on 
the other. They are enclosed in a pulpy berry, 
of a red color, which resembles a cherry, and 
are situated within it, with their flat sides 
together, and invested by a tough membrane 
called the parchment. The seeds are separated 
by fermenting the berries, crushing them under 
heavy rollers, drying, grinding, and winnow- 
ing. 

‘‘The best coffee is the Arabian; that grown 
in the province of Mocha, (Mocha coffee) is of 
the finest quality. It may be known by having 
a smaller and rounder berry than any other, 
and likewise a more agreeable smell and taste. 
Itis of a dark yellowcolor. The Java and 
East Indian coffees are larger and of a paler 
yellow, while Ceylon, West Indian, and Brazil- 
ian coffees are of a bluish or greenish gray 
tint. 

“The raw coffee, as it comes to market, is 
but slightly aromatic ; its odor is faint, while 
its taste is moderately bitter and astringent. In 
this state its composition, according to Payen, 
is as follows: 

Water, ° . ° . ° 12 


Gum and Sugar, gaat ° 15°50 
Gluten, ° ° . ° . 13 
Cafein, ‘ 5 . . ° 00-75 
Fat and Volatile Oil, fo 3it Tiel 13 
Tannic Acid, . ° . . 5 


Woody Fibre, . ° ° ° 34 
Ash, . ° ° ° ° . 6°75 
‘‘Dr. Stenhouse states that it contains eight 
per cent. of cane sugar. Coffee, it will be seen, 
contains tannin, the same astringent principle 
as tea, but in much smaller proportion ; and 
the substance itself is of a somewhat different 
chemical nature. They both contain much 
gluten; but the most remarkable point of 
similarity between tea and coffee, is found in 
the fact that the cafein of coffee is a vegetable 
alkali, with the same composition and proper- 
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ties as thein of tea. A direct analysis of the 
two substances gave the following result : 


Carbon. Nitrogen. Hydrogen. Oxygen, 
Thein 501 29-0 52 15-7 
Cafein 49:8 28°8 51 16-2 


‘The proportion of cafein in coffee is probably 
somewhat higher than the preceding analysis 
indicates. It is of course variable; but is 
about half that of thein in tea. Coffee, how- 
ever, is not used in the raw or natural state; 
like tea, it is first altered by heat, or roasted. 

‘* The operation of roasting produces several 
important changes in coffee. In the first place, 
the raw coffee-berries are so tough and horny 
that it is very difficult to grind and pulverize 
them sufficiently fine that water may exert its 
full solvent effect upon them. Roasting ren- 
ders them yielding and brittle, so that they 
may be more readily ground; while at the 
same time it increases the amount of matter 
soluble in hot water. If we examine the raw 
coffee seed with the microscope, it will be found 
to consist of an assemblage of cells, in the 
cavities of which are seen small drops of the 
aromatic volatile oil of coffee. If now we 
place a fragment or section of roasted coffee 
under a magnifier, it will be observed that 
these drops of oil in the cells are no longer 
visible. They have, in part, been dissipated 
by the heat, and in part become more generally 
diffused throughout the mass of the seed; a 
portion being driven to the surface. It is ob- 
vious that roasting produces certain chemical 
changes in coffee, which alter its flavor and 
taste, and bring out the peculiar and highly 
esteemed aroma for which this beverage is dis- 
tinguished. Johnston states that the peculiar 
aromatic principle which gives flavor to coffee, 
exists in extremely minute quantity, (one part 
in fifty thousand,) and is generated in the 
roasting process. The heat also sets a portion 
of the cafeine free from its combination with 
tannic acid, and evaporates it, The tempera- 
ture is sufficiently high to decompose the 
sugar, and change it to brown, burnt sugar, or 
caramel. Coffee darkens in color during roast- 
ing, swells much in bulk, and loses a considera- 
ble portion of its weight by evaporation of its 
water and loss of other constituents. Coffee 
roasted to a reddish brown loses in weight 
fifteen per cent., and gains in bulk thirty per 
cent. To a chestnut brown, it loses twenty per 
cent. in weight, and gains fifty in bulk. Toa 
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PROPERTIES AND PREPARATION OF COFFEE. 








dark brown, it loses twenty-five per cent. of 
weight, and gains fifty in bulk. 

“The roasting of coffee is an.operation of 
considerable nicety ; more, perhaps, depending 
upon it than upon the variety of the article 
itself. Coffee is roasted by the dealers, in 
hollow iron cylinders or globes, which are kept 
revolving over a fire. As the first effect is the 
evaporation of a considerable amount of water, 
if the vessel be close this is retained, and the 
coffee roasted in an atmosphere of its own 
steam. This is not thought to be the best plan, 
and if the operation be carried on at home, it 
is recommended that the coffee be first dried in 
an open pan over a gentle fire, until it becomes 
yellow. It should then be scorched in a 
covered vessel, to prevent the escape of the 
aroma; taking care, by proper agitation, to 
prevent any portion from being burnt, as a 
few charred grains communicate a bad odor to 
the rest. It is important that just the right 
temperature should be attained and kept. If 
the heat be too low, the aromatic flavor is not 
fully produced, and if it be too high, the rich 
oily matter is dissipated, leaving only the bit- 
terness and astringency of the charred seeds. 
The operation should be continued until the 
coffee acquires a deep cinnamon or chestnut 
color, and an oily appearance, and the peculiar 
fragrance of the roasted coffee is sufficiently 
strong. It may then be taken from the fire, 
and allowed to cool without exposure to the 
air, that the aromatic vapor may condense and 
be retained by the roasted grains. Coffee is 
very apt to be over-roasted, and even a slight 
excess of heat greatly injures its properties. 

“Coffee berries undergo a change called 
ripening, by keeping ; that is, they improve in 
flavor. The Arabian coffee ripens in three 
years, and it is said that in ten or a dozen 
years the inferior American coffees become as 
good, and acquire as high a flavor as any 
brought from Turkey. But it is different after 
the coffee is roasted and ground. Its flavoring 
ingredients have a tendency to escape, and it 
should therefore be confined in vessels closed 
from the air. It should not be exposed to for- 
eign or disagreeable odors, as it has a power of 
imbibing bad exhalations, by which it is often 
injured. Many cargoes of coffee have been 
spoiled from having been shipped with, or even 
put into vessels which had previously been 
freighted with sugar. A few bags of pepper 
are sufficient to spoil-a whole ship-load of coffee. 

“To prepare the coffee, it should be roasted 
and ground just before using, no more being 











ground at a time than is wanted immediately. } 
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Of course the finer it is reduced, the stronger 
will be the extract from a given weight of 
coffee, one-fourth more soluble matter being 
obtained from coffee ground to the fineness of 
flour than from the ordinary coarse powder. 
If a cup of good coffee be placed upon a table 
boiling hot, it will fill the room with its fra- 
grance. Its most valuable portion is thus lia- 
ble to be exhaled and lost. Hence the same 
difficulty is encountered as in tea making; 
boiling dissipates the much-prized aroma ; but 
a high heat is necessary to extract the other 
important ingredients of the coffee. It should 
therefore be steeped, rather than boiled ; an in- 
fusion, and not a decoction being made. Some 
make it a rule not to suffer the coffee to boil, 
but only to bring it just to the boiling point. 
Yet, a few minutes’ boiling undoubtedly in- 
creases the quantity of the dissolved, bitter, 
exhilarating principle. Dr. Donovan recom- 
mends that the whole of the water to be used 
be divided into two parts, one half to be put 
on the fire with the coffee, and as soon as the 
liquor boils taken off, allowed to subside for a 
few seconds, and then poured off as clear as it 
will run. Immediately the remaining half of 
the water, at a boiling heat, is to be poured on 
the grounds; the coffee pot is to be placed on 
the fire and kept boiling three minutes, and 
after a few moments’ settling, the clear part 
is to be poured off and mingled with the first. 
The mixture now contains a large share of the 
qualities of the coffee, both aromatic and bitter.” 

[Recently there has been constructed a 
coffee pot that answers perfectly all the require- 
ments in the case. It is called the ‘Old Do- 
minion Coffee Pot ;”’ the patentee is a Virginian, 
and gives it the name in honor of his State. 
By an ingenious arrangement of syphons, the 
coffee can be boiled for any length of time, and 
yet not lose any of the aroma. It is very 
simple in construction, and used as easily as 
the commonest coffee boiler. The public are 
greatly indebted to the inventor.] 
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INFLUENCE. 


IF in one poor bleeding bosom 
I a woe-swept chord have stilled ; 
If a dark and restless spirit 
I with hope of Heaven have filled ; 
If I’ve made for life’s hard battle, 
One faint heart grow brave and strong; 
Then my God, I thank thee, bless thee, 
For the precious gift of song. 
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A PAGE OF VARIETIES. 





WIT. 

Joun’s wife and John were tete-a-tete; she witty 
was, industrious he; says John, “I’ve earned the 
bread we've ate,” “and I,” says she, “have wrned 
the tea.” 


“First class in sacred music stand up. How 
many kinds of metre are there?” “Three, sir— 
long metre, short metre, and meet her by moonlight 
alone.” 


FonTANELLE daintly compliments the fair sex, 
when he compares women and clocks—the later 
serve to point out the hours, the former to make us 
forget them. 


“Wuy is love like a ’tatoe?” said Jane, 

To the gardener Pat, who was working hard by ; 
“Faith, Miss,” replied Paddy, “the reason is plain, 

They’re indigenous plants, both shoot from the 

eye.” 

A roune lady engaged to be married, and getting 
tired of her bargain, applied to a friend to help her 
to untie the knot before it was too late. ‘Oh, cer- 
tainly,” he replied; “it it’s very easy to untie it 
now, while it is only a deaw knot.” 

A youne lady, who affected a disinclination to- 
wards matrimony, wrote on a pane of glass some 
verses expressive of her determination never to enter 
into the holy state. A gentleman who doubted the 
lady’s resolve wrote underneath—“ The fair whose 
vow these scratchy lines betoken, wrote them on 
glass—she knew it would be broken !” 


A BAD-TEMPERED judge was annoyed by an old 
gentleman who had a very bad chronic cough, and 
after repeatedly desiring the crier to keep the court 
quiet, at length angrily told the offending gentleman 
that he would fine him £100 if he did not cease 
coughing, when he was met with the reply, ‘I will 
give your lordship £200 if you will stop it for me.” 


A Gascon officer demanding his salary from the 
Minister of War, declared that he was in danger of 
dying with hunger. The Minister, who saw that his 
visage was full and ruddy, told him that his face 
contradicted his statement. ‘Ah, sir,’ said he, 
“don’t trust to that; this face is not mine; it be- 
longs to my landlord, who has given me credit for a 
long time past !”” 

Many may remember the story of three alder- 
men’s ladies playing at the game “I love my love 
with a letter.” The first began, “I love my love 
with a G because he is a Gustice ;” the second, “I 
love my love with an N because he is a Night ;” the 
third, “I love my love with an F because he is a 
Fisician.” It was the “ Gustice,” himself who gave 
the famous toast at a literary dinner: the three R’s 
—reading, riting, and rithmetic. 
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WISDOM. 
He who lives to 2o purpose lives to a bad purpose, 


NEVER consider that vanity an offence which limits 
itself to wishing for the praise of good men for good 
actions; next to our own esteem, it is a virtue to de. 
sire the esteem of others. 


As sins proceed, they ever multiply; and, like 
figures in arithmetic, the last stands for more than 
all that went before it. 


No man willever fully find out what he is bya 
mere survey of himself. He must explore if he 
would know himself. 


THERE are truths which some despise, because 
they have not examined; and which they will not 
examine, because they despise. 


Grier knits two hearts in closer bonds than hap- 
piness ever can; and common sufferings are far 
stronger links than common joys. 


THERE are multitudes of people that destroy them- 
selves through irresolution. They areeternally tell- 
ing about what they mean to do, but they never do it. 


It isa melancholy consideration, indeed, that our 
chief comforts often produce our greatest anxieties, 
and that an increase of our possessions is but an in- 
let to new disquietudes. 


A WISE man may have his foibles, as well as the 
fool. But there is this difference between them, 
namely—the foibles of the one are known to him- 
self and concealed from the world ; the foibles of the 
other are known to the world and concealed from 
himself. 


Lire is a running stream ; forced repose breeds 
stagnation; hide it as we will, we carry within us 
the germ of restless longings—a fever of the heart 
which nothing can satiate or appease; vague desires 
for some undefined good haunt even our happiest 
moments. 


Ir thou wouldst have a good servant, let the ser- 
vant find a good master. Be not angry with him too 
long, lest he think thee malicious ; nor too soon, lest 
he conceive thee rash; nor too often, lest he count 
thee humorous. 

BisHop Haut says a man’s mother is the repre- 
sentative of his Maker; that misfortune and crime 
set no barriers between her and her son,—while his 
mother lives a man has one friend on earth who will 
not desert him when he is needy: her affections 
cease only at the ocean of eternity. 


Every virtue gives a man a degree of felicity in 
some kind. Honesty gives a man good report; jus- 
tice, estimation; prudence, respect; courtesy and 
liberality, affection; temperance gives health; forti- 
tude a quiet mind not to be moved by adversity. 
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THE WIGGINSES COMING DOWN. 





Tas going up in the world is an exciting 
affair, but very pleasant. There is a kind of 
champaigne exhilaration about it. The head 
grows lighter, and the whole body has a buoy- 
ant, soaring, balloon sort of feeling. It isn’t 
every one who can bear sudden elevation. It 
spoils four out of five, as it spoiled the Wiggin- 
ses. The individual is wonderfully advanced 
in his own estimation—not because he is wiser 
or better, but simply because he has a little 
more money, fairly or unfairly procured. The 
latter consideration is not usually made of 
much account. The money-fact is the great 
staple. 

But coming down is another affair altogether, 
and not a whit pleasanter than medicine, or 
the surgeon’s knife, which so often follow the 
gensualist’s gay career of dissipation. But the 
“coming down’’ is, in most cases, quite as 
necessary to save the moral life as medicine 
and extirpation of gangrenes and tumors are 
to save the abused natural life. The analogy 
is clear. 

The Wigginses were no exceptions to the 
rule. They found coming down a most terri- 
ble ordeal. Not a member of the family 
escaped a share of consequent suffering. The 
most seriously afflicted was weak, superficial, 
vain, proud Araminta Jane. The duties of her 
position in a measure sustained Mrs. Wiggins, 
but there were times when, to use her own 
words, the disgrace which had fallen upon 
them seemed as if it would kill her. Mr. 
Wiggins, after the excitement of meeting with 
creditors, arranging and compounding, was 
over, and he was able to stand on his feet 
again, with some degree of hope that as the 
burdens were lightened he would be able to 
walk with steady steps to the end, found his 
mind oppressed with a weight that saddened 
his feelings, sobered his face, and for much of 
the time bowed his head. He was a man of 
honest purposes, and independent feelings. He 
had never meant to go beyond his depth— 
never intended to put other men’s property in 
jeopardy—but the times had deceived him, as 
they had deceived thousands of others. He 
had come to regard himself as a ‘‘ Merchant,”’ 
yet he was not educated in commercial science, 
nor enlightened on the general principle of 
trade. He was simply a specimen of ‘‘ Young 
America,” who imagines himself shrewd 
enough to undertake any enterprise, no matter 
how vast or difficult, and carry it to a success- 
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ful issue. But ‘‘ Young America,’? and Mr. 
Joel Wiggins have both had, in a vulgar phrase, 
‘the conceit taken out of them” by the year 
1857. We trust they will be a little more 
modest in future. 

One consequence of this coming down was 
early apparent to Mr. Wiggins. Men did not 
speak to him with the old, respectful, almost 
deferential manner. Some nodded coldly; 
some even failed to recognize him ; some—they 
were creditors—frowned at meeting him ; while 
others, who had once touched their hats in 
passing, would now salute him with, 

‘‘Ha, Wiggins! How goes it ?”’ 

‘Sharp morning this, Joel !’’ or, with a slap 
on the back, 

“Not quite killed by the crash, I see ;’’ or, 
“How is the ‘ Notion market ?” ’’ 

Ringing thus the changes of rude familiarity. 

Poor Wiggins! He felt the difference. But 
there was man enough in him for the ordeal, 
and he bore it like a philosopher. 

Mrs. Wiggins, after hiding for a short time 
her diminished head in the small, meagerly 
furnished house, that stood in a narrow, unfre- 
quented street, began to hope, even against 
hope and pride, that two or three very particu- 
lar friends, whose acquaintance she had made 
at Saratoga, and who had called on her at the 
West End, would search her out in her retire- 
ment. But the days and the weeks passed, and 
not a single fashionable acquaintance came. 
At last, just before Christmas, Mrs. Wiggins, 
not cured of her weak hankering after stylish 
people, made bold to call upon a Mrs. H——, 
who had been “‘ very fond of her,’? and who 
was regarded as ‘‘a very dear friend ;’’ Mrs. 
H—— lived in a house with a brown stone 
front. 

Now, as Mrs. Wiggins ascended the steps 
leading up to the entrance of Mrs. H——’s 
brown stone dwelling, some slight misgivings 
were felt, as if she were not quite safe in this 
experiment. Butit was too late now to recede. 
The servant admitted her, and she sent up her 
card. A sigh followed the glance that took in 
the elegant adornments of Mrs. H——’s saloon 
parlor. The contrast with her own was pain- 
3} ful in the extreme; and she could not help a 
$ reflection on her husband for the wrong he had 

done to his family in removing them from that 
position in society which they were so well 
fitted to adorn, and depressing them to the 
level of common people. 
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‘‘ Mrs. H—— says you will please to excuse “* Because, if it is not, the muff and tippet will 
her, as she is engaged.” remain at Oakford’s.” 

With this dash of cold water, Mrs. Wiggins Mr. Wiggins looked very much as if he was 
was aroused from her not very pleasing re- § in earnest. 


verie. ‘*T can’t do without them, Father. Indeed 
‘Did you hand her my card?’ asked Mrs. { I can’t.”” The voice of Araminta Jane failed, 
Wigwins, with a look of blank surprise. and her lip quivered. 
‘© yes, Ma’am.’’ There was a pert air ‘““What is the matter with your furs? I 
about the girl. ‘‘ But she is engaged.”’ thought them handsome enough last Winter,” 
Poor Mrs. Wiggins! And this was friend- “I’ve worn them three seasons, and they 


ship! This was the world! She retired from ; don’t look like anything now. Not fit to ap. 
the brown stone dwelling, sick at heart, and } pear in, unless you are out shopping, or going 
‘‘mortified to death.’? On her way home } to market.”’ 
she met no less than five of her old acquaint- “It’s a hard necessity,’’ said Mr. Wiggins, 
ances. One passed her without recognition ; } a little sarcastically, ‘but I can’t afford any- 
another nodded very distantly ; another stared ? thing better this Winter.’’ 
at her rudely, and failed to return her ‘good “Can’t afford! There it comes again!” 
morning ;’’ the fourth and fifth stopped, shook } Miss Araminta Jane Wiggins grew excited, and 
hands, and made inquiries about her health. { somewhatindignant. ‘It’s can’t afford—can’t 
Both of their husbands had gone down in the } afford, no matter what is asked for! I’m get- 
crash, and they were in little better external } ting sick of the words.” 
condition than Mrs. Wiggins, who had heard Mr. Wiggins’ face became clouded, and he 
of their misfortune. She did not, weak wo- § replied, more in sorrow than in anger : 
man, feel much complimented by their notice. “Tam sorry my daughter so poorly compre- 
This was Mrs. Wiggins’ first and last attempt { hends my relation to the world, as well as her 
to maintain old relations with people who had } own. I ama bankrupt merchant, and unable 
not yet been able to find the place of her re-?} to pay my honest debts; and you are the 
tirement. ‘ She returned to her humble home a $ child of a bankrupt merchant who cannot pay 
sadder woman than when she went out, and } his honest debts. I am struggling to do what 
with the humiliating conviction that nothing } is honorable, under the circumstances, to the 
now was left for her but to shrink back into { utmost of my ability, and regret that my 
the obscurity from which she had a little } daughter is not moved by equally honorable 
while before emerged. purposes. I have had my old coats repaired, 
The experiences of Araminta Jane were of } instead of getting new ones; my old boots 
a character in no wise more flattering to pride. } mended; even my last year’s hat ironed into 
After waiting in vain for some of her very } shape, and glossed over. This I do because I 
dear friends to visit and give her their much } cannot buy new ones without doing it at other 
needed sympathies, she resolved upon a series { people’s expense. And Joel Wiggins is too 
of calls, late inthe month of December. But § honest at heart for that. Do you suppose, if 
ere this could be done, there must be some ad- } I were to see you in the street tricked out in 
dition to her wardrobe. Her furs were in their } a new set of furs, that I could look the next 
third season, and her silk dresses of the Winter § man I met fairly in the face, should he happen 
before, were something out of fashion. So she } to be acreditor? No, Joel Wiggins could not; 
made bold to ask of her father a new set of } and, therefore, the daughter of Joel Wiggins 
furs, and anewsilk dress. Mr. Wiggins looked } will get no new furs this Winter.” 
as if he had not heard aright. Nor did she get them; nor the new silk 
‘“‘Oakford. is selling off without regard to § dress, either. So, in the old furs, and in one 
cost,’’ said Araminta Jane. of her last season’s dresses, Miss Araminta 
‘Let him sell. I hope he’ll turn his stock } Jane ventured forth, in order to bring herself 
into money, I should like to do the same } to the remembrance of certain young lady 
with mine,’’ replied Mr. Wiggins, a little curtly. } friends, who seemed all at once to have forgot- 
“JT must have a muff and tippet,’’ said Ara- } ten that such a person was in existence. It 
minta Jane. was a foolish experiment, and failed quite as 
‘Is it a case of life and death?” asked Mr. } signally as did that of her mother; and the 
Wiggins. poor girl returned home so wretched, and mor- 
**T don’t understand you, Father.’’ A sha- tified, and indignant, that she felt like taking 
dow fell-:upon the young lady’s face. a dose of laudanum. She did not, however, 
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as that was an extreme remedy in the case. Of of true vitality. There was a dull, brooding, 


oe thing, however, she was very certain. 
was the old furs and the last year’s silk that did 
the work for her. They betrayed the broken § 
down family, and ruined her in the estimation } 
of her former friends, ; 
Alas for the Wigginses. They had no means 
of overcoming gravitation. Down they must / 
come, to the surface level—and down they did 
come, with a heavy shock and small rebound. } 
For a time they exhibited but slight evidences 3 


$ 
It 3 
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moral life, with only a consciousness of suffer- 
ing. Still life existed. The heart was in mo- 
tion, and recreating currents were passing 
through arteries and veins, slowly building up 
the waste places, and restoring lost vigor. 
There was hope for even Araminta Jane, the 
weakest of them all, as will be found, should 
our observation of the family reveal points in 
their history of sufficient interest to warrant 
our bringing them again before the reader. 





VISIT 


TO A LUNATIC ASYLUM—A TRUE SKETCH. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 





We were a merry party who started, one 
pleasant morning last Summer, to investigate ; 
(if permitted) some of the mysteries of the ; 
Insane Asylum of Fortunately as 
vould claim friendship with Dr. B., the head 3 | 
of the establishment, and he was ‘willing re 4 
give us all the information in his power. 





frst I was surprised at being introduced to a 
number of ladies, who, neatly dressed and ap- 
parently perfectly sane, were seated in the par- 
lor, sewing or reading. A few moments’ conver- 
sation undeceived me as to their sanity. One 
of them, however, completely puzzled me. She 
was young, apparently about twenty-five years 
of age, and very lovely. Her light hair clus- 
tered in very short curls round a broad, white 
forehead ; her features were delicate and regu- 
lar, and her eyes large, and of a deep blue. 
There was a shade of melancholy over all, that 
marred the beauty of the face while it in- 
creased the interest one involuntarily felt to 
know her history. She arose as Dr, B. intro- 
duced me, and then made room for me beside 
her on the sofa. We soon became interested § 
in talking; the subjects were varied, music 
and literature being the favorites. Though her > 
face was so sad, she conversed with ease and 
intelligence, and I was soon wondering how 
she came to be in an insane hospital. 

“If you are not fatigued,” she said to me, 
“Tshould like to show you through the garden. 
We have many rare plants, and strangers usu- 
ally like to see them.” 

I glanced at Dr. B., who nodded a permission 
to accept the invitation. For some time my 
escort talked only of the objects around us, 
then she led me to a summer house, and seat- 
ing herself close beside me, she said: 
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‘Are you happy ?”’ 

““Yes,’? I answered, looking at her. Her 
face, so pale before, was now flushed, and her 
eyes looked black, they gleamed so intensely 
me She laid her hand upon my arm, say- 
in 

“We are alone, and your face looks like 
one to confide in. Will you answer me one 
question truly ?”’ 

“* Certainly,” I replied. 

“Is it right to stop certain misery when you 
see it before your eyes? ”’ 

**T should think so!” 

‘Then you would kill her,”’ she said exult- 
ingly; “but,” and her voice went into alow, 
pathetic tone, “they will not let her come now. 
She is so lovely, and blood is frightful ona 
child. Oh, God! could I nerve my arm to 
strike her! It must be; it is wrong to hesitate. 
Come, we will find her!”? And rising with an 
air of great excitement, she hurried towards the 
house. As she neared it this excitement passed 
off, and the melancholy air stole over the per- 
fect face again. When she came into the 
fe she seated herself by the window, 
and took up her sewing quietly. I was very 
curious to know something about her, and as 
soon as we came out into the garden I took 
Dr. B. aside and questioned him. 

‘“‘That lady,’’ he said, in answer to my que- 
ries, ‘‘is Eloise Graham, and her story is a 
very sad one. She was an only child, and an 
heiress, and, as you see, very beautiful. In 
her girlhood there was no merrier spirit 
among the gayest parties she joined. While 
she was at schoo] she became acquainted with 
George Cox, a gay, handsome man, who exactly 
resembled her beau-ideal. He paid her marked 
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attention at her first introduction into society, ‘**Go up stairs,’ was the answer. 


and when she was eighteen years old he mar- ‘61s this true? Are you his wife ?” 

ried her. There seemed nothing wrong about ‘“¢ Yes,’ was the reply. ‘I’ve been bribed 
the man; he was poor, but apparently per- ; to keep the peace so long, but I’m tired of 
fectly correct in his conduct, and her parents } being neither free nor married. I am his lay. 
were pleased with the match. Her father set- § ful wedded wife.’ 

tled one half of his large fortune upon her, on *“¢Then what am I,’ she almost screamed, 
her wedding day. For a few short weeks she ; ‘and what is my child!’ 

was happy. Then she awoke from her dream | Flying from the room, she went into the 


, 


of bliss. The first trial she had was when she } nursery; before George could detain her, she 
encountered a storm of rage from George, on } had lifted the babe from the cradle and was 
his discovering that her property was settled } trying to strangle it. 
upon herself; he brutally told her that he ‘¢*T will!’ she cried. ‘Let me kill her! She 
never cared for her baby face or giggling man- } must not live to bea woman, and know what she 
ners, but married her for her money, and that $ is !’ 
her father’s arrangement with regard to it was ‘* Since that time this one idea has taken com- 
an infamous cheat. This was the beginning 3 plete possession of her. Sane on all other 
of a system of slight and insult from the man $ topics, she is determined first to destroy her 
who had promised to cherish and protect her. $ child, and thencommit suicide. For four years 
They had been married’ about a year when her } she has been here, and we dare not let her see 
little girl was born. The saddened wife was 3 her little girl, We do not fear now that she 
a most delighted mother. Every hope that } will take her own life, for she says she will not 
had been crushed by unkindness sprung into } die and leave the child.’ 
new life under the influence of maternal love, ‘“‘And George Cox ?’’ I asked. 
and her baby became her idol. ‘He left the country with the woman who 
‘One day George Cox received into his study { was truly his wife. Shewas a low person who 
a woman whom his wife had never seen. They } had entrapped him into a marriage years before 
were seated together, chatting, when Eloise } he ever saw Eloise, and had been bribed to 
came down to get a book. They did not hear { keep silence after her husband committed 
her come in, bigamy. In justice to Cox I should mention 
“* “ George,’ said the stranger, ‘I have borne } that he deserted her, and had heard a report 
this life long enough. I am tired of being § of her death before he married Miss Graham.” 
your tool. You can easily break the chain ‘“‘But why was he permitted to leave the 
that binds you. Declare your former marriage, } country unpunished ?”’ 
and divorce this baby.’ ‘‘Her father refused to give publicity to the 
***And be imprisoned for bigamy!’ As he $ affair by prosecuting him.” 
said this he stood up and saw Eloise standing ‘Where is the child.”’ 
before him, pale, fearfully pale, but yet calm. ‘* With her grandparents.” 
«Ts this true, George ?’ 
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FRANK PRESTON’S RIDE. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 








“On, boys! boys! we shall have a time—aglori- { over the fields, and the country roads, till they al! 
ous time to-morrow!” called out the loud, joyous { lay with a dazzling whiteness under the low, grey 
tones of Frank Preston, as he tied his woolen tippet } clouds, from which the flakes were pouring dow 
round his neck, and drew his fur cap down over his } still and rapid. 
ears; and then he plunged with a shout out of the $ Tt was nearly an hour after school time; but the 
door of the little red school-house into the snow— } boys of the first spelling class had remained behind 
the snow that had banked itself up against the { to mature their plans for the next day's sleigh-ride, 
country fences, and piled itself on the roofs of the } as it was Friday night, and on Saturday afternoon 
old farm houses, and wrapped its smooth, thick folds { all the members of this class, boys and girls included, 
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were to have a sleigh-ride to the ruins of the “Old 
Fort,” which was situated about five miles from 
Foxen, the village where Frank resided. 

Of course this was a very important event, and 
the boys who had projected the matter were duly 
impressed with a sense of their great responsibility, 
og all sorts of disasters, wagon and bone dislocations, 
and fatal terminations had beer predicted by the 
older people concerning this sleigh-ride. 

But Frank Preston cared about as much for these 
jagubrious prophesies as boys usually do. He had 
been the suggester, and, indeed, the moving spirit 
of the whole matter, as he usually was in all parties, 
grapes, fishings. nuttings, and berryings, which 
kept the boys of Foxen school district in a state of 
excitement, from the commencement to the close of 
the term. 

He was an only child, and had just reached his 
twelfth year, a fact of which he was sufficiently 
proud; he was an eager, bright, fun-loving, mis- 
chief-brewing boy, who always managed to know 
his lessons, and maintain a very respectable posi- 
tion in his class, although his grandmother declared 
“she couldn’t tell, for the life of her, when that boy 
studied any, for he was always at play.” 

There were to be four sleighs, each of which was 
intended to hold five children. Frank Preston was 
to lead the cortege in his father’s newly painted 
vehicle ; and as he prided himself a good deal more 
on his horsemanship than he did on his scholarship, 
you may be certain this day was to be a triumph 
for him. 

“Now boys, before we start for home, let’s give 
three cheers for to-morrow’s sleigh ride,” cried 
Frank, pulling down the tippet from his mouth. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” the shouts of those 
twelve boys rolled over to the echoes among the 
distant snow-covered hills, and scattered away into 
the wood hollows, and off to the green, and startled 
the parson in his study, as he was writing the 
“lastly” to next Sunday’s sermon, and the deacon 
who was just unyoking his oxen at the great barn 
door. 

“There are four sleighs, and five are going in 
every sleigh, Aunt Mercy. Isn't it lucky it’s cleared 
of so fine?” said Frank, the next morning, as he 
stood at the window, and tapped on the panes with 
his fingers, and looked off on the level fields which } 
lay under the bright sun in their casing of pearls. 

“Yes, Frank, you ought to be very thankful for 
this beautiful day,” said Aunt Mercy, as she mended 
asmall rent in Frank’s overcoat. “But I thought 
you said there were just a score in your class, and 
you know twenty make a score.” 

“Well, so there is, Aunty; but we shan’t ask 
Esther Dean to go with us; you see all the girls 
feel above her, she dresses so poorly, and lives in 
that old, tumble-down house on the hill. 

" Then, you know her father went to prison last 5 
year for stealing a horse, and the town had to help } 
them get through the Winter; and all the girls say 
now they won’t have anything to do with her !” 
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“And do you, too, say this, Frank?” asked his 
aunt, looking up at the boy with mournful earnest- 
ness; ‘“ because the others are so wicked as to des- 
pise this poor, helpless little em will you do it 
too?” 

And now, let me pause nest a moment, little 
children, to ask if you have ever read in your testa- 
ments that ‘‘ God is no respecter of persons ?” 

And, reading this, do you understand, believe, and 
live it? For if you do it will make you a better 
man or woman. And if you ever should be tempted 
to treat with contempt or neglect another little 
child, hecause of its poverty, or because of its mis- 
erable father or mother, remember God does not 
blame it for these things, and that in the Judg- 
ment, to which we must all go, the child that wore 
the poorest dress here, may wear the brightest crown 
there. 

“T can’t help it, Aunty,” said Frank, turning un- 
easily on one foot, “the girls won’t associate with 
Esther Dean, and, of course, that makes the boys 
dislike her; and I can’t undertake to push her 
through.” 

Aunt Mercy did not answer, because some one 
called her from the room at that moment. But 
Frank stood by.the window and hummed a tune, 
and seemed lost in thought, till his mother sum- 
moned him to dinner. 

“Come, Tom,” said the boy, bursting into the 
kitchen about one o'clock, “go and get the sleigh 
ready, and see the buffalo skins and the blankets 
are in, because Father says it is piercing cold.” 

“Yes, you youngsters will have a sharp ride of 
it if you don’t tuck up warm,” answered the hired 
man as he went out. 

Then Frank stood still a few moments, lost in 
serious thought, and at last he looked up, sudden 
and determined, saying: ‘“T’ll do it, any way, no 
matter what they say.” And two minutes later 
you might have seen him ploughing his way through 
the meadows, toward a very old brown house that 
stood under a low hill. 

Half an hour later Frank Preston returned, 
bringing with him a little shy looking girl, with 
very neatly braided hair, but wearing an old, faded, 
calico dress, a thin shawl, and a large, much worn 
} hood, which half concealed her face, and was evi- 
} dently intended for a much older person. 

“Aunt Mercy!” Frank called loudly, and as she 
came to the stairs he continued, “I’ve been over, 
and brought Esther Dean to go with us. Won't 
you let her wear Jane’s cloak and bonnet, and one 
of her dresses, too. (Jane was Frank’s little sister, 
who had laid for a year in the grave-yard.) They'll 
just about fit her, only you must make haste, or 
we shan’t be ready in time. There! I declare 
comes the first load !” for he -heard the ringing of 
} bells, and the shout of voices at the front door. 
But there were tears in Aunt Mercy’s eyes, as she 

) called the little girl up stairs, and there were 

tears there again, when, as she was pinning Esther 

{ Dean’s dress, she turned round suddenly, with a 
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must ring from one end of Foxen to the other, and 
the sweet music of the sleigh-bells chimed in joy- 
ously with it, as they glided away. 


new, bright light breaking up into her pale face, and 

blue eyes, saying: “To think I’m going on the 
sleigh-ride after all. I didn’t s’pose they’d invite 
me, and I cried all this morning about it.” —~ 

Aunt Mercy had just tied on the little girl’s hood, “Well, Frank, my boy, have you had a good 
when they heard Frank shouting for her down } time?” asked Aunt Mercy, as she drew off the 
stairs; and looking out of the window, the lady } mittens from her nephew's half-benumbed hands, 
saw all the sleighs gathered at the front door, with } while the sunset light lay like soft blushes on the 
their burden of young, joyous, eager life. snow. 

She saw Frank hand little Esther in, and give her “Oh, capital, capital, Aunty. I tell you we all 
the seat next to himself, which Julia Morton, the } enjoyed that sleigh-ride, and I’m real glad I took 
squire’s daughter, fully expected to occupy, and ; Esther Dean along. She was as happy as a bird, 
she saw the look of wonder on the girls’ faces, and ; and I really did’nt know she had so much life in her. 
that they leaned forward and whispered to each 3 Then the girls all treated her kindly; and you'd 
other; but she knew Esther was safe under Frank’s } better give her some of Jane’s clothes, Aunty, so 
protection, for he was a brave, courageous boy, and she can Jook as well as the others.” 

a great favorite with the whole school. } Aunt Merey bent down, and kissed the boy’s fore. 

Then there was a sudden cracking of whips, and head, while her lips murmured, “ Verily I say unto 
the happy company of laughing-faced boys and } you, you shall not lose your reward.” 
girls started off with a shout that seemed as if it ; 
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though no name was there, the eye immediately 
fell on words, and in hand-writing too, as familiar 
as a mother’s could be. The words were a copy of 
verses from a mother to her son. Thus was identi- 


Ir was a little past the hour of sunset, when a 
small party reached the neighborhood of the 
Monadnock, during the heats of last Summer, hop- 
ing that the cool and salubrious atmosphere of that 
place might restore the declining health of one of { fied a book which was given toa boy just leaving 
our number. The beauty of the spot where the } home for the allurements and temptations of a 
peaceful waters of the lake met the eye on one side, $ college life, by one of the most tender, loving, and 
and the great ‘Thunder Father,” as the Indians > anxious of mothers. This boy had kept it with 
designated the mountain, rose majestically on the } him, and had wept over its gentle words, until the 
other hand; the home surrounded by the sloping, year after leaving college, when he had resideda 
grassy turf; the pleasant roads winding among the } few weeks with Mr. , the father of the young 
green woods, luring us to some quiet retreat by the | lady. He left there rather suddenly for a distant 
lake-side, or on the rocky hills, made it a fitting { place. Mr. —— moved his own lodgings, and has 
spot for the invalid to seek the renovation of both | since deceased, and the young man lost traces of 
body and spirit. The occupants of the dwelling, } his mother’s gift. But God sent it back to himat 
also, in their gentle and thoughtful assiduities for » on hour that made it invaluable to his filial heart. 
the comfort of those beneath their roof, with their } The young lady had cherished the book, and had 
airy rooms, and their hospitable board, had no ; perused it for years daily, but she gladly sent it 
little influence in giving a character to the region ; back to the owner, whom she had so unexpectedly 
never to be forgotten. } discovered, after the lapse of twenty-two years. 

In a few days after our arrival, another little We soon left the party among the hills, and re- 
party, wholly strangers to us, applied for rooms, and turned to our own valley, being recalled by a newly 
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were received into our temporary home. One ofthe § awakened anxiety about that aged mother, always 
ladies accidentally learning our names, on the next } delicate, and long feeble. Sad, indeed, was our 
day spoke to us of early recollections connected ; arrival home. Death was already stamped on the 
with years long gone by, when a father and son had } brow of one long ripe for Heaven. Still hope and 
taken her, a little girl, on the knee and talked with } fear struggled for the mastery. After some days 
her at her own home, and by description we per- { our baggage arrived at our home, and with it that 
ceived that the persons to whom she alluded were } precious gift of love, the young man’s Bible. 

not unknown to us. Calling one of us to her cham- Soon, alas, the death-angel came, but before the 
ber, she reverently placed an old, well-worn Bible } fully conscious spirit took its flight, the dying hand 
in our hands, and asked if we recognized it. Al-) of that mother clasped again her bgy’s Bible, and 
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again she sent it to her afilicted son, the man long } 
struggling with the disappointments of actual life, } 


the middle-aged man, with her heart’s fresh blessing 
upon it. Now “the wealth of the Rothschilds 
would not purchase that old, worn book” from his 
faithful heart. It has received a two-fold baptism ; 
the one of the spirit of a mother’s love, the other 
the baptism of tears that the hand of the beloved 
giver is lying low beneath the sod. 

Here we transcribe the verses we have mentioned, 
as the mother copied them within those blank 
leaves. They are very simple, but have a touching 
pathos from their associations. 


“ Remember love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come ; 

When she who had thy earliest kiss 
Sleeps in her narrow home ; 

Remember, ’twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she’d die to save. 


“That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest, for her son ; 

And from the gifts of God above, 
She chose a goodly one ; 

She chose for her beloved boy 
The source of light, and life, and joy; 


“And bade him keep the gift, that when 
The parting hour should come, 

They might have hope to meet again, 
In an eternal home ; 

She said his faith in that would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


“And should the scoffer in his pride 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him cast the pledge aside, 
Which he from youth had borne, 

She bade him pause, and ask his breast 
If he or she had loved him best. 


“A parent’s blessing on her child 
Goes with this holy thing ; 

The love that would retain the one, 
Must to the other cling ; 

Remember, ’tis no idle toy, 
A mother’s gift, remember, boy.” 


Oh, mothers, when you send from you the sons of 
your love into the thousand temptations of life, for- 
get not to sow the precious seed. Believe me, they 
will prize your simplest effort, when you sleep in 
dust. The prayer of love, of faith, of hope, should 
be ever ascending. You may give strength by one 
little maternal act, which will bear fruit for 
eternity. 

We do not enter the sanctuary of the human 
heart. It is one of God’s secret places—but the 
Father alone knows the power of that sixgle act of 
love over the life and purposes of that son. L. 
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As your sons advance towards manhood, cease as 
far as possible meeting their faults with reproof, 
{ censure, or ridicule; but let your exterior rather 
{ exhibit a loving interest in them, while in the 
{ gentlest manner possible you win them away from 
) what is wrong, coarse, unamiable, or evil. At this 
age your power over them for good will lie mainly 
{ in your power to inspire them with the tenderest 
filial regard. If you put on aharsh manner, you 
will surely repel, and lose your influence at a time 
when more, perhaps, than at any other period in 
{ their lives, they need to be held close to you by 
{ cords of the tenderest affection. Encourage them 
to give you their fullest confidence. In their little 
$ trials, disappointments, and strifes, offer them your 
sympathy, and lift them above their weaknesses— 
not by making them conscious, to mortification, of 
| their existence, but by inspiring them with true 
manly sentiments. A wise, loving mother, is a 
young man’s palladium of safety. The thought of 
her is a sphere of protection surrounding him all 
the day, and keeping his mind pure amid a thousand 
allurements to vice. Be very careful, then, to do 
nothing that will make your son’s thought of you 
oppressive or repellant. Oh, let your image ever lie 
in sunshine on his heart! So shall your love hold 
him back in the hour of temptation, with chains of 
gold. 
N 


TEACH CHILDREN SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


CHILDREN need to be taught in everything. If 
this be true as to the knowledge of external things, 
how much more so as to the internal things of their 
own minds. Therecan be no right education which 
does not include self-government ; and lessons there- 
in should be among the first that are given : 

“Do all in your power to teach your children 
self-government. If a child is passionate, teach 

him by gentle means to curb his temper. If he is 
greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If he is sulky, 
charm him out of it by frank good humor. | If in- 
} dolent, accustom him to exertion, and train him 
{ so as to perform even onerous duties with alacrity. 
If pride comes in to make obedience reluctant, sub- 
due him by counsel or discipline. In short, give 
your children the habit of overcoming their beset- 
ting sins.” 














MorTHERS, are you especially careful in regard 
} to what your children read? The press is teeming 
with books, over-stimulating to young minds, or 
positively vicious in sentiment or tendency. You 
cannot be too guarded in this particular, for evil 
seeds, if they once take root in the mind, may pro- 
} duce an evil plant that will defy all your efforts to 
{ eradicate. 
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Tea Deinkine 1x Cnina—A correspondent of 
the London Times, writing from Chao-Hing, China, 
under date of August 15, says: “ Being a little 
overcome by the sun,I strolled away by myself, 
back to the ten-house, and took my place at a little 
table as complacently as I should on one of the 
boulevards; the ten was exquisite—that slightly 
dried, small green leaf, which you can never taste 
in Bngland ; for tea will not keep, or pack, or stand 
the voyage, unless burnt up to the state of insipidity 
in which we get it. A poet-Emperor of China, 
Kian Loung, has not disdained to sing the praises 
of tea, and like a practical Chinaman, he teaches us 
how to make it. 

“*@Graceful are the leaves of mei-hoa, sweetly 
scented, and clear are the leaves of fo-cheou. But 
place upon a gentle fire the tripod whose color 
and form tellof a far antiquity, and fill it with 
water of molten snow. Let it seethe till it would 
be hot enough to whiten a fish, or to redden a crab. 
Then pour it into a cup made from the earth of 
yue, upon the tender leaves of a selected tea-tree. ; 
Let it rest till the mists which freely rise have 
formed themselves into thicker clouds, and until 
these have gradually ceased to weigh upon the 
surface, and at last float in their vapor. Then sip 
deliberately the delicious liquor. It will drive 
away all the five causes of disquietude which come 
to trouble us. You may taste, and you may feel, 
but never can you express in words or song that 
sweet tranquillity we draw from the essence thus 
prepared.’” 
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Inp1An Corn AS Foop.—Snays the Zomestead : 
Indian Corn affords more nutriment in a given 
bulk, and for a given price, than any other cereal 
grain. It may be prepared in more palatable forms 
for the table, than any other article of human food, 
without exception. Aman may do hard work month 
in and month out, and live on nothing but corn and 
milk. 

Think of the multitude of dishes; hulled corn m 
the various forms it is prepared without grinding, 
hominy in its various dishes, and then of Indian 
puddings, hasty puddings, fried, or simple, and the 
thousand and one other preparations of Indian meal. 
Then there is popped corn, or parched corn, simple 
or ground in a coffee mill, and made up into as many 
different dishes as the meal itself; and tell us if one 
cannot live well on corn alone, or at least as the 
basis of all? Now we would not advise any such 
living exclusively on Indian, but would suggest 
a much more extended use of it in our family 
economy. 

Mrs. Hate’s Receipts ror tHe MiLLioxn.— 
Housekeepers, young and old, will find in “ Mrs. 
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Hales’ Receipts for the Million,” a volume just 
issued by Peterson of this city, a Magazine of do. 
mestic wisdom, It contains four thousand, five 
hundred distinct items of information, embracing 
all subjects of domestic economy, from the cooking 
of a steak, to the arrangement of a bridal veil, It 
is one of the most complete manuals for the house. 
keeper that we have seen. 


CuKarrest Foop, and among the most nutri. 
tious that can be eaten, says Hall's Journal of 
Health, is White Beans ; cheapest to the consumer, 
and more profitable to the producer than wheat at 
one dollar and a quarter a bushel, when the beans 
sell at one dollar a bushel. But this last Winter 
they have readily sold at three dollars a bushel. 
The amount of nutriment in white beans is ninety. 
three per-cent; so that one dollar's worth of white 
beans, at two dollars a bushel, affords double the 
nutriment of a dollar's worth of potatoes, at a 
dollar a bushel. White beans, at two dollars a 
bushel, are a cheaper food than potatoes at half a 
dollar a bushel ; beans having no waste. 


Rancip Burren.—To a pint of water add about 
thirty drops, that is, about a half a teaspoonful of 
Liquor of Chloride of Lime ; wash in this two and 
a half pounds of insupportably rancid butter ; when 
every particle of the butter has come in contact 
with the water let it stand an hour or two, then 
wash the butter well again in pure water ; the butter 
is then left with the odor, taste, and sweetness of 
fresh butter. If this is true, it is an important dis- 
covery ; this preparation of Lime having nothing 
injurious in it. 

Tra Maxine.—We find in Zall’s Journal of 
Health the following suggestions on the subject of 
tea making, and submit them to our lady readers 
for trial. 

A cup of tea is considered by many to be one of 
life’s indispensabilities. To get the best cup out of 
the smallest amount of tea, is worth knowing. Fill 
the teapot with boiling water, put in the tea, and 
let the pot stand five minutes; the leaves gradually 
sink, are not scalded, and the true aroma is retained, 
not lost, as is the case in the old-fashioned “ tea- 
drawing.” 


Syrup or TreA.—One pint of water, two pounds 
of sugar, an ounce of black tea; boil together for 
five minutes, or rather less, and then strain. A 
wineglassful to half a pint of cold water makes very 
good cold tea. 
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We t, dear reader, we of the practical side of the 
“isothermal line,” are in mid-winter, while those of 
the ideal side, bounded on the north by Mason and 
Dixon’s clothes-line, are encouraged by the germi- 
nating signs of Spring. We say clothes-line, be- 
cause it is nothing more ; for it does not separate the 
affections of our people, nor scarcely the style of 
clothing ; but as it is more comfortable to wear thin 
tissues on the south side, and heavy ones on the 
north side, it may as well be regarded as the na- 
tional clothes-line. We shall, therefore, in our 
general remarks, try to give the hints necessary for 
the inhabitants of either side. 


DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE, 


LADY ON THE LeEFT—Blue dress of Milanese 
taffetas, with » wide band of black velvet up each 
side, relieved by two narrow bands or velvet ribbons 
up each side of it. The body is cut pointed before, 
and on the back, and the sleeve is in the full-flow- 
ing shape, forming a point or elongated corner at 
the end, on the lower side of the arm, and short at 
theinner seam. Across the breast—a la militaire— 
are bands of velvet nearly two inches wide, forming 
a corner at the edges in front of the body by run- 
fing diagonally downward from the sides, extend- 
ing back to near the arm-holes; and this is also the 
case with the trimming of the sleeve over the back 
of the arm. There are four rows on the sleeve, and 
four across the breast. This style of trimming is 
both simple and pretty when of gimp. The dress 
is intended for pr le, or a morning concert or 
opera. 

Basquine Imporatrice, is the name of the over- 
dress, and it is usually made of a thin black Belgian 
cloth, but sometimes of silk. The body fits closely, 
and closes up the front with passementerie buttons. 
The flowing sleeve is sewed in very full. Some 
tailors cut the body separate from the skirt, and then 
cut the skirt nearly a full circle, to fall gracefully 
over the crinoline; but as petticoats are not so 
largely inflated as when last reported, we think the 
most tasteful cut is to cut the skirt full behind, and 
rather plain at the sides and in front, and then drop 
the skirt behind several inches lower than the sides; 
do not forget this dropping the skirt the lowest be- 
hind, for it adds greatly to the life and elegance 
of the garment. There is nothing prettier or more 
becoming as an over-dress for a demoiselle than this 
basquine ; and, indeed, it becomes any slender form. 
Eugenie, besides possessing the gift of exquisite 
taste herself, encourages all the most tasteful mo- 
distes in Paris, and it is from this combination of 








taste that the basquine has been developed. Cut 
the back like that of a riding habit, without back 
seams, springing out the skirt of the back as wide 
as the cloth will allow, forming « pointed corner of 
the centre at the bottom; then cut the body like a 
basque, and take a very large fish out near the side 
seam, longitudinally, and another under the arm, 
the widest part of the fish at the waist, so as to 
make it fit the waist beautifully. Some persons pre- 
fer that it shall not fit the waist too closely; and 
then you may pad the body with cotton wadding, 
for warmth and for such developments as are ne- 
cessary tosymmetry. The edges are trimmed with 
acorns in passementerie. Some elegant basquines of 
this genre are cut more full, merely indicating the 
undulations of the figure, of black silk velvet, and 
extending nearly to the knee; and the ends of the 
sleeves and the bottom of the skirt are trimmed 
with a band of sable six inches wide, and the front 
edges with fur three inches wide. This style is 
closed at front with bradenbourgs or silk agraffes. 

Cambric undersleeves, with pointed turn-back cuff, 
the wristband closed with a double button. Brace- 
lets of coral, gold, and cameo. Narrow lace collar, 
embroidered lace, and those with a small figure. 
Sable muff, of modest size. Lace boots, of French 
morocco, to lace over a tongue, over the centre of 
the top of the foot, with high heels, cork inside 
soles, and a layer of corrugated gutta-percha or rub- 
ber over the outer sole. Of course these boots are 
intended for promenade. Many of our ladies wear 
a neat calf-skin, morocco, or patent-leather boot for 
promenade, made precisely like those for gentle- 
men's wear. The style is allowable for wearing in 
deep snow or slush; but for any other wear it is in 
coarse taste. In a hygienic sense, shoes or lace boots 
are better for both ladies and gentlemen, except for 
the object of wading in water and snow, or for 
riding on horseback. 

Tue Bonnet is of black satin passe and curtain ; 
the back part of the crown, and piece set in the 
crown, and the lining of the curtain, of pink silk, 
in keeping with the ribbon trimmings. The crown 
forms a very small square, like that on the white 
bonnet of last month; and the edge of the border 
is trimmed with passementerie of the finest and most 
delicate quality, or with a roleauz of black silk rib- 
bon. The ruches of dlonde under the border are 
very full below the ears, and the ears of the bonnet 
extend very full and quite round under the chin; 
the artificial flowers and foliage of the Antilla rose, 
on the outer and inner side, being scarcely separa- 
ted by the brim, and sometimes running in a gar- 
(109) 
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land over the hair, to replace the style of a braid- 


ed tress of hair, which was so frequently of a dif- 
ferent color from the natural hair as to render the 
style repulsively odious; but we may as well state 
here that ribbons, either twisted or braided, have 
entirely superceded the braid of hair across the 
summit of the head. 

Lapy on THE Ricut.—Basque dress, pagoda 
sleeves, double skirt. MMauve-colored silk, cash- 
mere, or mouseline-delain, with the upper skirt and 
the edges of the basque trimmed with braid a@ ca- 
drille, in colors to blend with the dress. The basque 
is longer this Winter than it was the last, and it is 
lower behind and very full, inclining to a curve 
over the hips, und rendering it more lively than 
if the bottom were a straight horizontal line, 
The most tasteful style for the skirt of every basque, 
is rather pointed and full behind, square at front, 
and curving over the hips. The lace undersleeves 
are very full, and like those represented, or like 
those at the wrist and the sleeve drawn by ribbons 
into several puffs, as represented by the plate of last 
month. 

The bonnet is of sky-blue velvet epingle, orna- 
mented with flowers and grasses ; the most desira- 
ble ornament for a white bonnet of this gevre, is 
tufts of lilacs, with flowers and foliage of the olive 
outside and within. The curtain is still rather 
deep and full, and the bonnet is very sprucely trim- 
med. There is nothing which goes so far to neu- 
tralize the effect of a lovely face, as a bonnet formed 
into a banquet of gaudy colors. In dressing to a 
fashion, employ no more trimmings for your bonnet 
than are actually required, and bring down the or- 
naments very low at the sides. 

Primrose kid gloves, pearl and cameo bracelets, 
or a bracelet formed of a single gold ring, lace 
collar with square ends, satin lasting gaiter-boots, 
with high heels, and lacing on the inside of the foot, 
complete the visible parts of the dress; but, of 
course, a horse-hair skirt of modest dimensions, or 
a corded one is indispensable, uless a resort is had 
to hoops, and they take all the life, grace, and taste 
out of a skirt, by inflating it equally all round, 
instead of gracefully casting off the skirt more fully 
behind, and thus giving to it an oval shape instead 
of a round hooped one. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Cotffures—The ladies of America dress their 
heads with more purity of taste than do the ladies 
of any other country. The ladies of Rome and 
Venice dress their hair more elaborately ; precisely as 
they did in the days of the Apostles, so that they 
appear to give too much attention to it, justifying 
the warning against “that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair in the manner of some.” In 
London, Vienna, and Berlin, all ladies of any dis- 
tinction employ a coiffure to dress the head every 
day; and in Paris, ladies of every rank have their 
heads done up every morning by a hair dresser, and 
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day; but we have at times detected, among the 
beautiful clerks of Paris, (all the most important 
commercial houses employ women as clerks) a rather 
frowy fragrance of bad hair oil. 

The present style is to do up the hair ina sinall, 
circular, but flat knot at the nape of the neck, leaving 
as much hair as possible for the curled tresses at the 
sides, which interlock in a tasteful manner over the 
temples and ears, leaving one ringlet on each side 
to fall from behind the ear on the shoulders. The 
braided tress passing over the summit of the head, 
is not advisable ; but a ribbon, either curled, braided, 
or flat, passing over the head to confine the hair 
back of the temple-combs, is very much in favor; 
and for full dress, for a blonde complexion, there is 
nothing so modest and pretty as a rich, but very 
light blue ribbon, gathered at intervals with pearls, 
and passing over the head toa knot back of the 
neck, from which depend the ends of the ribbon 
flat; the pointed ends reaching nearly to the waist 
on the back. Brown complexions appear best with 
hair ornaments of a lively red shade, mixed with 
white lace; thus we have seen the back of the 
head covered with several little demi-fanchons of 
white lace, enlivened with a few red velvet flowers, 
and thus forming a cache-peigne; and one of white 
and blue flowers is in harmony for a blonde. A 
cache-peigne or hair disguiser is only important for 
a thin head of hair, as there is no ornament so 
beautiful as the hair tastefully arranged, with or 
without a few small flowers placed over each ear and 
temple. 


OVER-DRESSES. 


Of the cloak genus, there is nothing which, for 
elegance, compares with the d:wrnous. It is cut very 
ample, being similar to the ancient pallium, with 
the addition of a hood. The body forms five tas- 
seled points, one behind, one at each side, and two 
at front, and the hood is ornamented with a long, 
heavy silk tassel or two. When made of white 
cashmere, it is lined with sky-blue silk for a blonde, 
and pink-colored for a brown; and the outside is 
ornamented with a thin sprinkling of embroidered 
bees, in silk of the color of the linings; and this 
style is the highest for wear at a ball or opera. 
But when made from thick pilot cloth it is seldom 
lined, but forms an elegant promenade robe. 

The sorties desbals et des operas are usually cut in 
the full sack style, with large pagoda sleeves. The 
over-dress, preferred for general wear, is of black 
beaver cloth, either ragee, or waved surface, cut 
into a full and long sack, with flowing sleeves anda 
hood ; but apart from the large sable cape or cloak, 
ornamented with numerous sable tails, the velvet 
sack, faced up the bottom and the ends of the sleeves 
with sable a foot deep, is the most rich and desi- 
rable. 


BONNETS. 


Velvet epingle, and plain velvet, purple, brown: 


never, by any chance, touch their heads during the ‘ and black, as also black satins, and the material 
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of several colored silks alternating, form the favor- 
ite materials for this season. JF eathers, in small 
tufts, placed low at the ears, are still in vogue. 
The curtain may still be said to be deep, and an 
edge of pointed lace is very much admired. 


DRESSES. 


The style of /ais de cote goods, or its imitation of 
yelvet or silk stripes up the sides of the skirt, or of 
stripes of gimp, braid, or embroidery, is still the 
rage. There is nothing more rich, modest, and be- 
coming to a young wife, than a dress of grey reps, 
with two bands extending each side of the skirt, 
from the waist to the bottom of the dress; each 
band only four inches wide at the waist, and ten 
inches at the bottom; and before stitching the 
bands to the skirt, let them be embroidered with 
silk of a bluish shade in an open tracery of vines and 
flowers, and then cover each edge of the pieces with 
fine cord or braid. Make the dress high at*the neck, 
and wear over it, to a promenade concert, or lecture, 
a black velvet mantilla of the shawl-shape, spotted 
with bees embroidered in black silk, the whole to 
be edged with one or two widths of deep black lace, 
The bonnet should be white veloms epingle, orna- 
mented with tovffes d’ orchidees lilac, outside and 
under the border. There is a new style of body 
just appeared, but we cannot vouch for its general 
popularity. It is said to be the Marie Stuart style, 
being cut in a point on the back, a point over each 
hip, and a point in front, curving between each 
point, and edged with a deep fringe of the same 
color as the dress, which is of green Pekin silk, 
covered with little black dots, and striped through- 
out with black horizontal bands three inches wide 
and five inches apart. The sleeve fits at the arm- 
hole, is open all the way on the outer side, and large 
and round at the end, which extends to the wrist, 
and the undersleeve of lace is verv full, and separa- 
ted by black velvet ribbons into five or six puffs, 
and ending at a wristband to fit the wrist. The skirt 
is plain. Double skirts and skirts equally dividing 
the whole length into four parts by flounces, edged 
with pearls, jets, or embroidery, are in high vogue. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


No.1. A darling little girl Her dress is light 
blue silk, enriched with a rose pattern, embroidered 
in white silk. The skirt is half covered, and the 
waist almost entirely with this beautiful embroi- 
dery. The body is plain and close to the little figure, 
leaving the white neck exposed, and ending at the 
Waist in an embroidered basquine, cut in three 
pieces. The sleeves are made of a single puff, and 
a small embroidered point falls over the top, while 
ruffles of delicate lace and needlework fall from 
under them to the elbow. Pantelettes of needle- 
work, and dainty blue gaiters complete the charm- 
ing little dress. 

No. 2. Another charming little lady, in a blue 
silk dress, with its double skirt enriched with a 
narrow border of embroidery, its simple infant's 
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waist, and short sleeves, with their pretty pointed 
caps around which that delicate embroidery creeps. 
The apron has three ruffles across the bottom, and 
two miniature pockets ruffled to match. The pan- 
telettes are of Irish needlework, neatly wrought in 
points. 

No. 3. Dress of green poplin, striped with bright 
color, made very simple ; a little figured galoon on 
the waist and sleeves, is all the ornament to it, and 
yet how very childish and pretty the sweet little 
darling ig. 

No. 4. Is a little boy’s dress, remarkable for its 
simple neatness. The material is fine drab French 
merino, cut in a close saque, and worn with a belt. 
A piece of merino about an inch wide, scolloped at 
each edge, through which the buttons that close the 
saque penetrate, passes down the front. These 
buttons are of round, drab silk. 

HONITON LACE CUFF. 

Use Dick's Crochet Thread, No. 60—Centre 
Flower. — Twelve cs, unite 1 1s, 2 cs 14 times 
into this ring. 2nd Rownd—1 1s, 4 cs into 
every space. 3rd—5 Is into every space. 4th—Dc 
all around. 5th—1 Js, 4 cs, miss 2 all round. 6th— 
6 de into every space, working round the chain of 
4. 7th—5 cs, * de over the first Is, 5 cs, repeat 
from * all round. 8th—7 de round every chain of 
last round. 

Second Flower—Chain of 6 de, 6 rounds, increas- 
ing 3 stitches every round. 7th—* 1 1s, 3 cs, miss 
1, repeat from * all around. 8th—1 1s, 5 cs into 
every space of last round. 9th—1 Is, 3 cs 1 Is, 
3 es, 1 1s, 3 cs, 11s into every space of last round. 
10th—7 es, de into Ist and 3d loops formed by 3 es 
of last round, missing the centre loop, repeat all 
around. 

Sprig of Leaves—32 cs, 11s into 6th stitch, * 2 
ces, miss 2,1 ls, repeat from * 6 times more, 4 de 
into 1st space, ¥ 1 de, 3 1s, 1 de * into five more 
spaces, 1 de, 5 ls, 1 de into top space, repeat from * 
to * down the other side, 4 de into last space, sc up 
the 4 de on the other side, 6 cs, 1 de into centre 
stitch of each of 4 scollops, 6 cs, 1 de into 2nd Is of 
top scollop, 6 ls, 1 de into 4th Is of same scollop, 6 
cs, 1 de into centre of every scollop down the other 
side, 4 se into 4 de at bottom of leaf, sc 3 down the 
stalk, chuin of 27, work another leaf the same, 27 
chain, another leaf, and sc down the remaining 
stitches for stalk. Four of these sprigs of three 
leaves each, 1 centre flower, and 2 of 2nd flower 
will be required ; tack them on paper wrong side up, 
according to pattern, and fasten the leaves and 
flowers together with needle and thread, take them 
off the paper and work between the 2 leaves at the 
end of the cuff thus, 13 es, unite on 11th, work into 
this space 1 de, 19 Is, 1 de, sc down the 2 stitches for 
stalk, repeat this leaf into the other end of cuff, and 
the 4 spaces between the leaves at the top of cuff. 
In the centre over the large flower, work this into 
centre stitch, 1 leaf the same as the last, but 15 cs 
instead of 13, unite on 13th, then 22 Is, worked into 
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this ring instead of 19,19 cs, unite on 15,1 de, § the two bars, and nine stitches between the ends of 
25 Is, 1 de into this space, sc down the 4 stitches for ¢ the Ts 

stalk, make another leaf of 15 cs and 22 1s, worked In the next line the cross-bar comes precisely 
into it, and repeat the Ist leaf of 13 cs into the $ between every two of the former, so that a space of 
spaces between the flower and the leaf at the end, ¢ three stitches is between the new bar and the part 
tack these on each side to the flowers to keep them § which appears to form the top of the T. Of course, 
firm,make a chain along the bottom of cuff straight, ¢ at the edges, the bar can be carried on one side 
catching the flowers and leaves which reach this ¢ only. 

line. In the next row begin at the bottom of the The stripes are then filled in alternately with red 
end leaf next the small leaf of 13 cs, de 5 stitches ¢ and blue, the entire design being worked in black, 

into every space to the point, de along the band of When these bags are not very large, it is quite as 
es worked in the previous row, and de into the ¢ well to make them up at home, as to give them out 
spaces of the leaf at the other end, up to the small § to be made. They should be lined with tick, within 
leaf, in the next row commence on the 2nd space ? which silk or sarsenet may be placed; but for a bag 
of the leaf which has 5 de stitches in each space, 6 § used in pic-nics, and such matters, nothing is nicer 
es, miss 4, de into 5th along the band up to 2nd $ than green oil cloth, merely tacked in so as to be 
space of leaf at the other end, into these spaces ¢ readily removed and cleaned. 

formed by 6 cs, work 8 de stitches, and the cuff is ! The edges should be finished with a cord to cor. 


complete. respond with the bag, and the same will serve for 
—— handles. To make the top stiff, a whalebone may 
THE TURKISH BAG. be run in each. 


Materials—Coarse penlope canvass, and 2 oz. each of — 
Turkey red, blue, and black 8-thread Berlin wool. oiieiine ieee 
With the black wool, work in ordinary cross 

stitch a stripe three stitches wide up the edge of the Of white merino. The back is plain; the front 

bag, and another fifteen stitches distant from it, ; cut without division at the waist. A deep pattern 

Do as many of these black stripes as the width of of grape-leaves and tendrils graduates from the 

the bag will allow, each one being fifteen stitches ¢ bottom of the robe to the waist. The stems and 

from the last, and three stitches wide. Now work ¢ tendrils are of delicate round braid. The leaves are 
the cross-bars on the second of these lines, by work- of blue silk applique, vined with delicate cord. 
ing nine stitches in length on each side of the bar, { This vine ascends up the front to the shoulders, 
parallel with the 9th, 10th, and 11th stitches from ¢ where it meets a small rounded collar, overrun with 
the bottom, and at theend of each add a piece a light braid pattern. The sleeves are formed by a 
§ 








which will give it the form of the letter T, carrying § deep cap overlapping two flounces, all edged with 
the nine stitches to twelve in length, and five more > blue embroidery, like that on the skirt. The 
above and below it in height. middle flounce is looped to the cap with a cord and 

Thus each T comes within three stitches of the { tassel. The dress is fastened down the front with 
bar of black nearest to it. A similar one is placed } blue silk buttons, and girded to the waist by a long 
above this, with nineteen stitches missed between blue silk cord terminated by rich tassels. 
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Missionary TRAVELS, ahd Researches in South { a journey from the Cape of Good Hope to London 
Africa, including a sketch of sixteen years’ } on the West Coast, thence across the continent down 
residence in the interior of Africa, de., dc. ; “/—_ the river Lambesi to the Eastern Coast, has given 
lade ey = LL.D. D. CL be de. 7 to the world in this volume many of the interesting 
vol. pp 730. New York: Harper § Brothers. and valuable results of his researches. He has had 

no time to cultivate the pen amid his necessary 

Here we have a large book of over seven hun- } privations and toils. As to literary qualifications, 
dred pages, which will be read, in spite of its size, } he says: “My African life has not only not been 
by many thousands, with unabated interest to the { favorable to the growth of such accomplishments, 
close. We predict for it a wide circulation. but quite the reverse.” And yet the facts which he 
Dr. Livingstone, who, by the way, is son-in-law { narrates are clearly and tersely told, the events 
to Rev. Robert Moffat, whose “Southern Africa” } of his travel graphically related, and the scenes 
has been for years before the public, went in 1840 to | which he has looked upon beautifully, and many 





Africa, under the auspices of the London Mission- ; of them elegantly described. He has had some 
ary Society, and having as he tells us, resided in the } thing to say to the world, and he has said it hon- 
interior of that country for sixteen years, and made estly and earnestly, and this is the secret of good 
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writing, as it is of good speaking. His style is not 

faultless according to rule, but it is direct and forci- 

ble, fits his thoughts admirably, and sends them 
forth into society in a modest, but most becoming 
dress. 

The popular character of this work has compelled 

him to omit precise information on several subjects, 

which, as he tells us, he hopes to give in detail “ to 
the scientific reader, through some other channel.” 

We are confident, however, that no scholar can 

read this present volume without interest and profit, 

while even among children, especially in families 
where there is a large proportion of boys, it will be 

a delightful feast, lasting through many long Winter 

evenings. 

Toe Hasueesu Eater. Harper & Brothers. 

This book, we believe, will do infinitely more 
harm than good. We acquit the author of intend- 
ing evil by the publication of his Hasheesh life, ne- 
vertheless the painful conviction is forced upon us 
that many a youth will be spell-bound by reading 
it, and restless until, by the clearly indicated road, 
he shall enter through the magic gates, flung invi- 
tingly inwards, “to whirl in the visionary dance, 
and to have floating before the windows of his 
sense temples, gardens, pyramids, and unearthly 
rivers. It is true the author gives the note of warn- 
ing, but it will prove too faint to be heard—it 
will be like the ringing of a tea-bell under the 
chimings of Christ Church. 

The physician will be interested to read profes- 
sionally the book, and to observe therein the phe- 
nomena produced by Hasheesh ; and the scholar will 
meditate upon it as a psychological curiosity, be 
pleased with some of its ingenious reasonings, and 
surprised that the author himself did not see at 
once through the glaring fallacy of others. Such 
minds, together with general readers who are ad- 
vanced in life, and established in their habits, may 
escape the stroke of the magic wand; but we be- 
lieve there are many youth, and especially the pre- 
cious youth in our colleges, who will with the au- 
thor scale the heights of Hasheesh, and then fall 
into its depths, never, like him, to have afterwards 
the power or the opportunity to write their “notes 
on the way upward.” 

InrormaTion Apout Texas. By D. E. E. Bra- 
man, of Matagorda, Texas. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott § Co. 

By and by, we shall sit down and sigh that there 
is nothing else for us to discover. It is well that 
these adventurers meet with no young Barnacles to 
be horrifted at their “wanting to knew” so much 
about what does not concern them; and it is really 
wonderful that every man who plunges into a wil- 


derness feels it immediately incumbent upon him ; 


to write a book. The volume in question gives a 
concise and flourishing account of the advantages 
of Texas as a field for enterprise ; and as it is writ- 
ten by a resident, the information is doubtless re- 
liable. 
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Mase. Vauauan. By the author of “The Lamp- 
lighter.” 

This is a long story, with a young, beautiful, 
$ wealthy, and accomplished heroine. With such 
? a list of advantages, is it any wonder that the he- 

roine should bea belle, and that as a belle she 

should meet with various adventures, agreeable and 
disagreeable? We have a strange sympathy for 
$ slenderly endowed heroines; as the Frenchman de- 
| serves all the more credit for his nice little dishes 
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manufactured out of nothing, so the novelist who 

can bring a nothing-in-particular sort of heroine 
¢ through original scenes, and interesting adventures, 
{ is entitled to a higher meed of praise than one 
who has first-class materials to work upon. “Mabel 
Vaughan ” has many characters and many incidents; 
the aim of the book is good, and the popularity of 
“The Lamplighter,” has paved the way for a cor- 
dial reception of a second effort from the same pen. 


Lire oF Joun Fitcn. By Thompson Westcott. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

A large and handsomely printed volume, contain- 
ing much useful information. The life of “the 
inventor of the steamboat” was anything but an easy 
one; and like many who have “ achieved greatness,” 
he was aself-made man. His adventures, trials, and 
disappointments are many and varied; but it isa 
book that inculcates energy and perseverance, and 
would be a valuable addition to every young man’s 


> library. 


Boston Sicuts, AND STRANGER’s GuIDE. 
L. Midgley. 
Munroe & Co. 
A very interesting little volume, beautifully illus- 

trated. There are pictures of nearly all the objects 
of interest in Boston, and the descriptions accompa- 
nying them are so clear and explicit that the reader 
almost fancies himself wandering about the city in 
propria person. The chapter on the great elm 
tree, in Boston Common, is particularly interesting, 
and the poem addressed to the patriarch is well 
worth republication. 


By R. 
Boston and Cambridge: James 


Fresh Leaves. By Fanny Fern. New York: 

Mason & Brothers. 1857. 

Let the critics say what they will, Fanny has a 
way of her own in writing, that cannot fail to win 
for her a wide circle of readers. In her off-hand, 
spicy, sprightly, and sometimes rough style, she 
tells a good many home truths, that not a few would 
do well to take to heart. Her new volume will not 
lack readers. 


Tue PLANter’s DaventeR. A Tale of Louisiana. 
By Miss A. E. Dupuy, author of “ Otella Clay- 
ton,” “ Huguenot Exiles,” ‘“ Country Neighbor- 

; hood,” &. New York: W.C. Fetridge § Co. 

This is a story of the Cresent City, and is filled 

; with most exciting scenes. Love, treachery, murder, 

} follow each other in quick succession ; and lovers 

of excitement will here find ample gratification. 
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WHAT THEY SAID. 


“An anxious mind is never a holy mind.” 
Mary Paxton. 


“TI woutpn’r have believed Mrs. Peck would 
have said that about me ive always trusted her 
like a sister, and believed she was my friend, and 
now to think she should go and talk against me at 
Well, I'll never trust anybody 
in this world again, for I don’t believe there’s any 
truth or friendship in it;” and here Mrs. Collins 
threw down the baby’s apron she was hemming, and 


the sewing society ' 


burst into a convulsive flood of tears. 

Poor woman! she certainly had cause to feel 
acutely, for the blow had fallen so unexpectedly, 
dealt too by a neighbor and a friend, one near 
whom she had lived in perfect harmony,and whom 
she had trusted as a sister. 

It was an insidious thrust, too; one that she could 
neither parry nor resent, and though Mrs. Collins 
was in the main a very sensible woman, she was, 
for the time, quite overwhelmed ; for the story was 
a lie, an unfoanded, malicious, though somewhat 
plausible ie. 

It was on this wise. Mrs. Collins had been 
married twelve years, and for ten of these her 
husband's mother had resided with her. She had 
been a smart, active woman, but the infirmities of 
age had crept upon her, and impaired her intellect, 
and soured her naturally fine disposition. 

For the last five years she had been confined to 

her room, with rheumatism and paralysis, and 
during this time Mrs. Collins had been the most 
unwearying and patient of nurses to the fretful in- 
valid. ; 
All she had done for and borne with her would 
never be known or dreamed of until the sweet 
voices of the angels read it from the golden lines 
of the book of Life, and the “ well done” of God 
pierced the solemn silences of the Judgment. 

But Grandmother Collins grew more exacting 
and fault-finding every day. In her nervous irrita- 
bility, she would not bear the sight or sound of the 
children, (there were two boys and one girl,) and it 


seemed almost impossible to please her ; indeed, the ; 
old woman had persuaded herself that she was not between her and Mrs. Peck. 


fairly treated, and would often insinuate this to 
some neighbor who dropped in to see her, remark- 
ing with a sigh, that “she was an old woman, and 
she supposed she was in the way.” 

Her daughter-in-law paid no attention to these 
remarks, not doubting but her neighbors would 
understand their cause, and receive them accord- 
ingly, but, alas for human nature! there is in it 
an inherent love of evil speaking, a proclivity to 
tell the éad, rather than the good in the life, 
conduct, and antecedents of another; and to this 
evil proclivity, every son and daughter of Adam, 
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victim. 

Talk of it—philosophise over it as you will, 
that dark element of our humanity still exists, still 
works out its natural result of social fermentation, 
mischief, and misery, and will, until men’s hearts 
learn the height and depth, the length and 
breadth of that glorious line of Paul, the apostle, 
set like a diamond among pearls, and all rare and 
radiant jewels, “ The greatest of these, is Charity.” 

To that question, “ Who are they, and what were 
their fathers before them?” let any half dozen 
men or women respond in social assembly, and the 
chances are one to a million, they will tell the evil, 
rather than the good, and “ this is human nature.” 

Poor Mrs. Collins! It appeared, at the last sew- 
ing society, her name, her main life and conduct, 
had been introduced for comment, deliberation, and 
sentence. 

It had been hinted that she was not quite so kind 
to her husband’s mother as she might be, and that 
“she allowed the children to drive over her rough- 
shod.” 

Mrs. Peck had contributed her share to these 
animadversions, asserting that the old woman had 
hinted to her more than once she was really 
abused, and hardly had the comforts of life; all 
this being received with various exclamations, com- 
ments, pantomimes indicative of surprise, interest, 
horror, and the entire matter was the next day 
conveyed to Mrs. Collins’ ears, by some well mean- 
ing, but not very judicious individual who was 
present. 

Mrs. Peck too, was, on the whole, a well meaning, 
and kind-hearted woman. She would make almost 
any sacrifice for a neighbor; but with her many 
good impulses she lacked principle, and sooner or 
later, such a friend will surely fail one. 

Now you can very readily divine how Mrs. 
Collins would be apt to conduct herself in this 

juncture, and how long, as she was a woman of good 
common sense, she would require to recover her 
equanimity, and regard these aspersions for what 
they were worth. Of one thing I am certain,a 
great degree of coldness always existed after this, 


| whether saint or sinner, has been at some time the 
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But, reader, remember that just so long as you 
live just such reports will be circulated about you, 
more or less, according to the community in which 
you live, and the character of the people with whom 
you are daily brought in contact. These stories, 
malicious and untrue, will come to you in one form 
or another, so long as you live among men, no mat- 
ter how innocent, how good, or high you are; and 
it is best to be prepared for them, and to keep the 
soul in a position that it shall not be disturbed by 
these things. Then they cannot harm you, for @ 
Hie has in it the elements of death. It cannot live. 
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DO IDAs ree 


Just so true as truth is immutable, eternal, a lie 
must work out its own destruction, and the raiment 


of your soul shall only grow fairer as the dust of | 


scandal falls away without polluting it. 


Sharp lessons of betrayed confidence and faithless | 
/ common decency, if nothing else, should lead to an 


friendship the world will teach us all; and God 
have mercy upon us in the day and the hour when 
we learn them; for life has no teachings so sharp 
and terrible as these; but even they may have 
their need and blessing; for the threads of this 
strange, tangled, mysterious life, are in the Hand 
that has not wearied since it “set fast the moun- 
tains by its power.” 

So, it is best, amid all the petty assaults and an- 
noyances of life, to cultivate that “bracing, spark- 
ling atmosphere of the mind” which is called 
“cheerfulness ;” above all, ourselves to try and 
eschew all scandal and evil speaking, thinking chari- 
tably of others, in remembrance of their tempera- 
ment and temptations, and, so far as is possible, for- 
getting and forgiving the wrong they have done us. 

$0 shall good be born of evil, as the day, with 
her white garments, her majestic presence, her glo- 
rious morning jubilees, and evening psalms, is born 


of the night, black, and silent, and dead/ 


vV. F.T. 


— 


BAD BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


One of the saddest evils of the times, is to be 
found in the corruption of the minds of our youth by 
means of bad books and papers. There is a class 
of sensual, impure, and vicious writers, who are 
poisoning the streams-of our literature, and doing 
anamount of harm beyond the reach of calcula- 
tion. They would lose much of their power, were 
it not that they too often find publishers of wealth 
and position who are willing to endorse their works, 
and give them to the people as mental food. We 
are amazed sometimes, after turning over the pages 
of a new volume, in which we find vicious scenes 
clothed in attractive style, or impure sentiments 
staining the fascinating page, to see on referring to 
the imprint, the name of an American publishing 
house, each partner of which has sons and daugh- 
ters; or it may be the name of another house, the 
members of which go reverently to church on Sun- 
day, and pray that they may be kept unspotted 
from the world. 

It is no hard saying this; that the writers and 
publishers of bad books and newspaper articles, are 
among our worst citizens ; for they get gain by vitia- 
ting the morals of youth, and thus destroying the 
life of society. Who can estimate the amount of 
evil that may flow from the corruption of one young 
man? It makes the heart shudder to look down 
into the abyss of ruin into which some have fallen 
who were innocent in the morning of life, and 
whose feet first went astray through the sensual en- 
tic ts of an ob book, that filled the imagi- 
nation with impure images. 

There has been, of late, a growing disposition on 
the part of the editors of our daily newspapers, to 
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furnish minute details of circumstances or crimes, 
that are exceedingly indelicate, or revolting in the 
extreme. As our daily newspapers must circulate 
among all classes in the community, and come into 
our families, and among our children, a regard for 


expurgation of their columns beyond anything we 
have had of late. The evil is one of increasing 
magnitude. 

There is another wrong in this category, and that 
is to be found in the character of the illustrations 
that fill many of our new books of travel and ad- 
venture. Some valuable works of this class issued 
recently by respectable houses, have been so marred, 
by nude figures, in obscene or indelicate attitudes, 
that they are not fit to be brought into our families. 
In more than a single instance have we cut out 
some of the worst of these before taking them 
home. All that is seen by a traveller among sav- 
ages, or a curious novelty seeker in London, Paris, 
or New York, is not fit either to be described in 
words or pictorially represented; and there is, 
therefore, no excuse for much that we find printed 
and engraved in the books of the day. It does far 
more harm than good; and that is sufficient for 
utter condemnation. We beg of our publishers, 
for the sake of morals and decency, to give this 
matter review, and weighty consideration. 


THE DYING FAVORITE. (See Iilustratwn.) 


Tney cannot save him! The death shiver has 
seized the long lithe limbs of the noble dog, and 
the death glaze is darkening the eyes he lifts with 
almost human pathos to his‘ master. The bold old 
hunter controls his emotion well, and you only 
know by the look of intense, but repressed anxiety 
which corrugates his hard forehead, and writes 
itself in every line of his rough, weather-beaten 
face, the memories and the grief that are stirring 
his heart. 

The companion of a thousand hunts, the friend 
of his daily walks, whose dumb affection would 
freely have laid down its life for his master, “is 
passing away,” and there is none to deliver. 

No wonder the old Englishman’s cottage is full 
of grief; no wonder the little girl lies her tearful 
face on her grandfather’s breast, at the thought of 
the gambols in the fields, andthe frolic s among 
the hawthorn hedges, when they crowned the young 
May with their snowy garlands, as the locks of a 
maiden are crowned for her bridal. 

The older sister stands still as a statue, but the 
locked hands, and the mournful fixedness of those 
rarely chiseled features, tell their story of grief 
better than tears or wailings could. 

Oh, English cottage, with thy bare walls, and thy 
thatched roof, the shadow that falls on all thresh- 
holds, has fallen on thee; and that faithful hound 
will be mourned in his death, as many are not 
mourned who die in proud mansions, on tapestried 
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couches, with long lines of attendants, with pomp, 


and plumes, and all the paraphernalia of grief. 
Vv. F. T. 


ene 





CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 


Mrs. Follen's Twilight Stories—The second 
series of Mrs. Follen’s charming little books for 
children, six in number, contains “ The Traveller’s 
“ What the Animals Do and Say ;” “ Con- 
science ;’ ‘‘ May morning and New Years’ Eve ;” 
“ Picolissina,”’ and “ Little Songs.” They are 
published by Whittemore, Niles & Hall, Boston. 

Willis the Pilot. Our young readers will all be 
interested in this “Sequel to the Swiss Family 
Robinson,” in which they will find a continuation 
of the history of the four sons—Frank, Ernest, 
Fritz and Jack. The adventures of these young 
men by flood and field, are graphically related. 
The publishers are Mayhew and Baker, Boston. 

Smiles and Tears,or Life at Glenbrook. By Mira. 


Stories ;” 


Francis M. Chesebro; and The Jumping Jack's : 


Journey, translated from the German, by Misv 
Landor, published by Whittemore, Niles & Hall, 
Boston, are neat, and pleasant books. The first is 
a mother’s story of her girl-life, written for her own 
child, and printed for the thousands of children all 
over the land, who love to read. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J—s C—s.—It will be necessary that you 
should apply to. Mr. Arthur, both for the Magazine 
and for the acceptance of the article. It is hardly 
probable, however, that this latter would be just 
what is required for our Magazine. Perhaps you 
would meet with better success elsewhere ; but it is 
difficult to decide about the value of what one has 
not seen. 

Much obliged for your offer. 


C——s F——n.—Many thanks for your invita- 
tion to the “ Bird’s Nest Cottage.” It is not in our 
power to accept it at present, much as we should 
like to see the wife, and those dear little “ jewels.” 

The other matter does not come under our super- 
It will be necessary to address the pub- 
v. F.T. 


vision. 
lishers thereon. 


IDA. ‘ 

This is the title of a poem, the second edition of 
which has been published by Edward S. Morris, of 
our city, in a style of typographic beauty that is 
rarely surpassed. ‘ Ida” is a story of love and dis- 
appointment, simply and tenderly told. The 
poem is of unequal merit, as a composition, the 
last part being superior to the first. This difference 
is so marked as to suggest. different authorship, 
ora very considerable advance in the poetic art 
between the commencement and conclusion of the 
story. The publisher has shown fine taste in getting 
up this little volume. i 








ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Rennes 
AN ARTICLE OF REAL UTILITY. 


We would particularly refer our readers to the 
advertisement of “Arthur’s Patent Elastic Port. 
folio” on the third page of cover. Literary and 
professional men will find it just the thing for keep. 
ing papers securely and in order, adjusting itself 
readily at all times to the number of sheets intro. 
duced. As a music portfolio, it is the best yet 
offered to the public. We have had these portfolios 
in use for some months, and do not hesitate to pro. 
nounce them superior to any that have come under 
our notice. 


THE ART OF COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Mr. Simons, of our city, has published a second 
edition of his excellent little book of instructions 
in the art of coloring Photographs. The palette 
of colors which is given, and the clear manner in 
which their use is taught, will enable any lady who 
has taste, and some skill in painting, to color photo- 
graphs in almost any style. The book fills its place 
admirably. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

Grace Greenwood’s charming “ Little Pilgrim,” 
is still the favorite with children and their mothers. 
It is published monthly, in this city, at fifty cents 
year. Send for it, by all means, addressing your 
letter to Leander K. Lippincott. 


OS To the wide circle of the Home Magazine's 
friends who are working for it with such an earnest 
good will, we make here our warm acknowledge- 
ments for the liberal manner in which they are ex- 
tending its circulation in all parts of the country. 
We cannot possibly reply to all their kind expres- 
sions, words of cheer, and generous wishes, but 
they must think of us as pleased, grateful, and en- 
couraged. In spite of the “hard times” our list 
is rapidly swelling, and all the indications are that, 
in the face of many depressing influences, our cir- 
culation in 1858 will considerably exceed that of 
1857. This is gratifying, indeed. 


“The Crayon,” a monthly devoted to the fine 
arts, is still published in New York. Its criticisms 
are of a high order, going beyond the mere msthe- 
tic, and touching the moral of art. We like its 
tone, and approve its aims. 





In Ticknor & Fields’ gold and blue series of 
books, we have Leigh Hunt's Poems, in two vol- 
umes, and Mrs. Jameson’s “ Diary of an Ennuiee,” 
both charming additions thereto. 





Mr. J. W. Bradley, of this city, has published 
new volume, by T. S. Arthur, “ The Withered 
Heart,” price $1. 
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INFANT’S ROBE 


INFANT’S SHOE. 
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SSS“ DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL. 
COSTUME OF RUSSIAN BOY. 


HEAD DRESS. 





MORNING CAP. 




















































































































GUIPURE INSERTION. 
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DRESS FOR A LITTLE BOY. 























SLIPPER. 
Marked with Floss Silk, on Zephyr, or Cloth ground. 
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